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DAVID P. PAGE, AN AMERICAN EDUCATOR. 


HE graduates of the New York State 
Normal School, at Albany, held a re- 
union at the school on the zgth of Decem- 
ber last. A large number of the sixty classes 
were represented, and the occasion is re- 
ported to have been a delightful one. Among 
the exercises was an address on the life and 
character of David P. Page, the first princi- 
pal of the school, by Amos M. Kellogg, of 
the class of 1851. As the study of the life 
of a great teacher is always a profitable one, 
and as David P. Page is almost as well known 
and as much honored in Pennsylvania as in 
New York, we extract below the greater part 
of Mr. Kellogg’ s address. We copy from 
the New York School Journal : 

David Perkins Page was born July 4th, 
1810, he died January rst, 1848. In 
this thirty-seven and one-half years, he 
achieved a fame, which may be wanting in 
brilliancy, but which, in the judgment of the 
thoughtful teachers of the land, deserves to 
be held in perpetual remembrance. In his 
sixteenth year, when wasted by sickness, he 
won from his father a reluctant assent to his 
attending school and preparing to be a teach- 
er, if he should recover. The hand of the 
great Healer lifted him from his sick bed, 
saying, with an authorative voice, we may 
justly believe, ‘‘ Go therefore and teach, lo, I 
ain with theealways.’’ In hiseighteenth: year, 


he taught a school at Newburyport, Mass., ! 


and there was noted for his diligence and | 
careful preparation for his school-room duties. 
In his twentieth year, he became the associ- 





ate principal of the Newburyport High 
School. Here he pressed forward his studies 
with unabated zeal, acquiring a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages—the latter, 
however, only partially. It was during these 
years that he began to exhibit possession of 
a knowledge of general principles of educa- 
tion, which in combination with rare per- 
sonal qualities, have rendered him peerless 
among American teachers. He began to ad- 
dress audiences on educational topics, and 
was listened to with an attention that few 
men at that time could command ; and his 
lecture entitled ‘‘ The Mutual Duties of Pa- 
rents and Teachers,’’ drew the especial atten- 
tion of the public towards him. He was 
found to possess that happy faculty or com- 
bination of faculties, that make an orator, 
and then as now, the divine gift of speaking 
eloquently had an unrivalled charm. 

In December, 1844, he was visited at 
Newburyport by Rev. Dr. Alonzo Potter, 
one of the committee appointed to select a 
principal for the normal school, that had 
been authorized, experimentally, by the 
legislature of New York, in the spring of 
the same year. He was found at work on a 
trellis, that was to be erected by his own 
hands, by the side of the door to his hum- 
ble dwelling. In the half hour’s conversa- 
tion that ensued, Dr. Potter, a man of the 
highest eminence himself as an educator, 
became so impressed with the signal merit 
of Mr. Page that he engaged him to become 
the principal of the New York Normal 
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School. This ‘‘ experiment,’’ as it was then 
called, even by its friends, had no hopeful 
prognostications. The public knew nothing 
of the object to be accomplished by found- 
ing such an institution. When a new plan 
is proposed there is always a large body of 
conservatives that oppose it, especially if it 
cause an expenditure of monéy. ‘Teachers 
abounded, and the public being unable to 
see in what particulars they were defective, 
deemed the outlay of $10,000 an unparal- 
leled extravagance; others looked upon the 
plan asa chimera, born in the brain of over- 
zealous reformers. When he appeared in 
Albany, therefore, thirty years ago, like 
another David, he advanced alone to the 
contest. Enemies gave way on every side 
as they met Mr. Page. Filled with enthusi- 
asm himself, he imparted it to others ; his pu- 
pils were seized with educational fervor ; men 
eminent in the state listened and embraced 
the new views, and a well defined crystalliz- 
ing movement about him, as a nucleus, soon 
became apparent. 

To rightly estimate the character of this 
eminent 1nan, we must apprehend the defects 
existing in our educational system in 1844. 
An immense gap separates that time from 
this. The school efforts were wanting in 


plan, and labor on the part of the teacher | 


was both wasted and misdirected. It was 
not that the teacher ‘‘ boarded round,’’ that 
the buildings were unclean, rickety, unven- 


tilated and inconvenient ; that each pupil | 


chose both subject of study and text-book 
for himself; that the supervision by trustees 
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their mission. The thousands of public or 
district schools, as they were called, were 
each managed on separate and original prin- 
ciples; they were often clearly of more ad- 
vantage to the neophyte who ruled them 
than to the pupils who were ruled; the 
teacher’s only aim was to reproduce as nearly 
as possible the scene that had passed before 
his eyes when he was a learner with varia- 
tions, however, that often rendered the 
school injury rather than a benefit. There 
was no form to the public sentiment that 
was beginning to give signs of existing. 
There were no county institutes, no educa- 
tional journals or literature, and, especially, 
there were no encouragements to make teach- 
ing a life-work. 

Mr. Page had the high fortune to assem- 
ble, from various parts of the state, young 
men and women, who were susceptible of 
his own enthusiasm, in behalf of education, 
who were gifted with strong and enduring 
qualities of mind, and who entered on their 
work with the fervor and zeal of the mis- 
sionary. 

His views were stated with transparent 
clearness, and always in a fascinating man- 
ner. He believed the first thing to be had, 
before all systems, was the teacher himself ; 
in other words that the possession of talents 
or abilities in the teacher, is as necessary for 
success as in any other profession. There 
are those who suppose that a normal school 
can fitany one to teach, which is a great 
mistake. One of the chief benefits derived 
by our state from Mr. Page’s brief life, was 


or town superintendent existed only in name; | his success in causing gifted young men and 
and, finally, that the teachers’ wages were | women to consecrate themselves to the work 


shamefully small. 


In spite of all things | 


of teaching for life. ‘He believed that the 


there were then schools unsurpassed in genu- | school was, as to its spirit, earnestness and 


ine excellence, schools that made thorough | 


ambition, a precise copy of its teachers ; ‘‘as 


scholars, that built up character and purpose, | the teacher is so is the school,’’ was a maxim 
that sent forth their pupils strong for the prac- | that he frequently uttered. He believed the 
tical affair of life, that, in conjunction with | teacher to be in the highest sense responsi- 


the churches, created a public sentiment no | 


less healthy than exists to-day. But these 
were rather exceptions, and were found in 
the higher grades of schools ; the academies 
in those days, being taught by graduates of 


colleges, were the effective agents at work | 


thirty years ago. And New York state owes 
a debt of gratitude, it never can repay, to 
the men who wrought at that time in its 
academies—to men, of whom the present 
venerable secretary of the board of regents, 
Samuel B. Woodworth, LL.D., isan honor- 
edexample. If the high and union schools 
will repeat the solid work done by many of 
the academies, they will accomplish well 





ble for his work, In his remarkable work 
on the ‘* Theory and Practice of Teaching,”’ 
he tell us the depraved and misshapen men 
and women that are around us, are such not 
from want of abilities, but from defective cul- 
tivation. It is an idea that is now gaining 
a foothold, that the teacher is only responsi- 
ble for scholarship, and not for character ; 
‘ta learned man,’’ they would say, ‘‘is the no- 
blest work of the schools.’’ Mr. Pageset no 
value on the former if the latter was wanting, 
agreeing with Pope, ‘*‘ An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God,”’ or of the school ; and 
hence, he as well as the fathers and mothers 
of that day believed in having the Bible in 
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the school. It was a principle with him, 
to arouse the highest capacities and powers 
of the pupil, for these will control and dom- 
inate the lower faculties. There is a period 
in every young person’s life, when he may 
be influenced to consecrate himself to seek- 
ing the highest good, to do things simply 
because they are right, to make another’s 
welfarc equal to, if not superior to his own. 
Mr. Page believed it one of the chief duties 
of the teacher to build up this higher life by a 
well-planned and systematic effort. Hence he 
lays it down that the motive that should in- 
fluence a child in learning a lesson should be 
‘*its desire to do right.’’ A school with such 
a teacher would have pupils whose moral na- 
tures would grow in strength and beauty 
every day. ‘The songs that were to be sung, 
the subjects expounded, all bore upon the 
questions of duty, uprightness, and our rela- 
tions to our Maker. And yet no religion was 
inculcated. The school of teachers to which 
Mr. Page belonged exists in every age. It 
is not Pestalozzi, or Lancaster, or Locke that 
he followed ; nordid he attempt to strike 
out a system, or patent a process, or give 
minute rules. He would project his own ap- 
prehensions of the benefits of education to 
the human soul into the mind of the pupil- 
teacher ; he would make an accurate, and if 
possible, a deeper scholar, for knowledge is 
the means by which the mind grows; he 
would awaken a sympathy with child-nature ; 
he would arouse a pride in the progress of 
the young being towards the good, the beau- 
tiful and the true ; he would impart all pos- 
sible of the art of management, tact in ad- 
ministration, and skill in the communication 
of ideas ; he would unfold the principle of 
human nature and illustrate how it might 
easily be led, but with difficulty driven. And 
having done all this, he would smilingly in- 
sist, that even knowing all this, each teacher 
was ‘‘ thearchitect of his own success.’’ Mr. 
Page deemed order indispensable to a school, 
but only as a means to the great ends of ed- 
ucation for which the child becomes a pupil ; 
some modern teachers spend half their 
strength on what they term discipline, wast- 
ing their own and the scholar’s time. Mr. 
Page would teach his pupils to prefer order, 
and to maintain it, in other words to govern 
themselves. But, perhaps, his most striking 
trait as an instructor of teachers, was his 
skill in illustrating the methods by which 
**mind could be waked up.’’ Any man can 
cause a pump to suck up water and on the 
same principle many a poor school-boy, no 
more in the ‘‘ active voice’ than the pump, 
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sucks in the facts from the closely printed 
page; and the highest office of many a 
teacher, in many an important school to- 
day, is to superintend this process and call 
it ‘‘teaching.’’ Not so were Mr. Page’s 
pupils instructed. With keen humor he 
drew the pictures of such teachers; he ab- 
horred the idea that a child should be made 
a ‘* passive recipient.’’ He taught to stimu- 
late the mind to seek for knowledge, because 
he knew that each mind has, as one of its 
choicest gifts from the hands of its Maker, a 
desire to know, and that the skillful teacher 
may educate this faculty, and having done 
so, under wise direction, the memory will ac- 
cumulate without pressure what is desirable 
to be known. The mode of presenting 
knowledge, the order in which studies should 
be pursued, were subjects also that this 
eminent teacher discussed through the 
length and breadth of the state. He visited 
institutes, he lectured before educational 
gatherings, and aroused an enthusiasm in 
behalf of educational reform that had its 
fruit when he was no more, in the creation 
of a separate department to look after the 
schools of the commonwealth ; in appropria- 
tions for the continuation of the school and 
for the erection of this building—for the 
first appropriation was for five years only, 
and as Mr Page died before it was renewed, 
his death was made the excuse for a resistance 
to its renewal. ‘That it was renewed is due 
to the graduates of the school, for in every 
county they were teaching with a zeal and 
high-wrought enthusiasm that made the 
school known by its fruits; and, lastly, by 
the eight other normal schools that have been 
erected since, the last of which, the normal 
college of the city of New York, is proba- 
bly the most splendid public edifice in this 
country devoted to the instruction of teach- 
ers. Grand head-stones are these to erect over 
the New Hampshire teacher ! 


The teacher has been so habitually under- 
rated, his life being spent in the school-room 
and his work unseen, except on ‘‘ reception’’ 
days, that it is encouraging for him to know 
that a man of most shining talents, a man 
capable of greatness in any sphere, gave him- 
self unreservedly to the task of teaching 
children. He created a profound impression 
upon all who met him. Says one of his 
pupils: ‘‘I never could make up my mind 
whether he was surely a man or an angel.”’ 

Says Hon. Warren Converse, member of 
the legislature from Oneida county: ‘I 
heard him speak on the subject, ‘How a 
school-house should be built,’ and it was the 
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most wonderful address I ever heard. Long 
as I have labored among the schools I never 
before realized the importance of good build- 
ings. No matter what subject he speaks on, 
you cannot help but listen.’’ 

Prof. William F. Phelps, principal of the 
Minnesota Normal School, says: ‘‘ In the 
fascination of his manner, the attraction of 
his presence, his tact in making all his 
knowledge available, the happy art of say- 
ing, with golden words, just the right thing, 
he excelled any man I ever knew.”’ 

Mr. Thayer says: ‘‘ He possessed a clear 
and logical mind, a sound judgment, and 
remarkable powers of discrimination.’’ 

Prof. Darwin G. Eaton, of Packer Insti- 
tute, says: ‘‘ He was the ideal man of men 
to all his pupils.’’ 

The American Institute of Instruction 
uttered this sentiment on the occasion of his 
death: ‘‘ England will as soon find another 
Thomas Arnold as America another David 
P. Page. 

Hon. S. S. Randall, late superintendent 
of New York city, says: ‘‘In his peculiar 
power of ‘ bringing out’ the faculties of his 
pupils, of communicating to them a large 
portion of his own energy and spirit, he was 
to his successors what Washington, in his 
unparalleled greatness, was to the most ilius- 
trious of those who for nearly a century past 
have occupied his chair.”’ 


— <____—_ 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING.* 





HE profession of teaching is every year 
assuming grander proportions and be- 
coming a growing power in our land. The 
people are everywhere waking up to the im- 
portance of the education of the masses, and 
anxiously inquiring about the methods of se- 
curing this. ‘They are looking to this as the 
grand safeguard of our free institutions and 
means of perpetuating our liberties. The 
conflict between the friends and enemies of 
the Bible in the common schools, which is 
really a contest betweer the friends and ene- 
mies of the schools themselves, is becoming 
fiercer, indicating very clearly the mighty 
power the common school is exerting over 
the minds of the people. We concede this 
power to the influence of home upon the 
rising generation. The fathers and especiaily 
the mothers of this generation are stamping 
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their impress upon the coming one, and they 
are the grandest instrumentality by which that 
generation is being moulded into forms of 
purity and beauty, or of vice and deformity. 
But side by side with the home is the in- 
fluence of the common school, and the teacher 
is the central power in the school-room. He 
is the engineer who controls and directs the 
mighty train of influence. This being true, 
how important his position! how fearful his 
responsibility ! how grand his work! how 
glorious his reward ! if he performs his work 
so as to secure the divine approbation. How 
terrible the consequences if he fails!. Every 
earnest teacher is anxioustosucceed. Feel- 
ing himself called to a work vastly above that 
of a mere profession, looking at the grandeur 
of the results he may accomplish, he longs to 
secure the highest possibilities of his posi- 
tion, and the question he is continually ask- 
ing is, How shall this be accomplished ? He 
longs to teach so that the pupils shall under- 
stand. He longs to lead them to love study, 
to lead them to right methods of study, to 
form right habits, to cultivate their tastes and 
talents judiciously, to so communicate knowl- 
edge that both the intellectual and moral 
powers will be called forth, exercised and 
cultivated. What are the elements of suc- 
cessful teaching? I wish to present some 
thoughts on this subject. 

I. A thorough mastery of what you teach.— 
One of the first directions Dr. J. W. Alexan- 
der gives for successful extemporaneous 
preaching is, Be sure of your matter? ‘“‘ Of 
all the defects,’’ he says, ‘‘of utterance I 
have ever known, the most serious is having 
nothing to say.’’ So here. Of all the de- 
fects of teaching the worst is having nothing 
to teach, or having itimperfectly. There is 
a certain kind of fowl that always swallows 
the food before it gives it to the young ones. 
That is what every true teacher does. He 
swallows the food before giving it to the chil- 
dren. It is utterly impossible for you to teach 
what you do not know, to teach clearly what 
you know imperfectly. Some persons say, ‘‘I 
know it, but I cannot tell it.’” They ought to 
say, ‘* I cannot tell it, because I do not know 
it.’” Thereare very few persons, no matter how 
slowly or defective their utterance, who can- 
not tell what they see clearly in their own 
mind. Asa grand condition of successful 
teaching, master what you attempt to teach. 
Do not go to the class-room until you have 
thoroughly mastered the lesson, until you are 
ready to meet every difficulty in it and to 
answer every question legitimately arising 
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yea, the whole of it. Go to the school-room 
with an imperfect knowledge of what you 
teach, and you give the pupils imperfect views 
of the subject, destroy their confidence in you 
as a leader, and take one long step towards 
failure. 

Il. A thorough mastery of yourself—Mas- 
tery of your passions, appetites, words and 
actions. A man who lacks self-control, who 
is liable to be thrown into a passion at any 
moment, whose appetites control him, who 
does not bridle his tongue, who has no control 
over his actions, is not fit to enter the school 
room. He may be a thorough scholar, have 
complete mastery of his subject, and be able 
to communicate clearly his knowledge, but 
so far as the great end of teaching is con- 
cerned, he is a failure. The passionate 
teacher, the one who gets drunk, the one 
who uses profane or obscene words, the one 
whose life is immoral, may cultivate the in- 
tellectual powers of his pupils, but he is de- 
basing and cursing them morally. The re- 
quirement of a good moral character as the 
condition of a good certificate for teaching 
is a recognition of this fact and is based on 
a true philosophy of human nature. But what 
is the true basis of a good moral character? 
Is it regard to public opinion, or to our own 
individual welfare, or even that of our fel- 
lowmen ? I answer, No! Whatever con- 
nection these may have with a true morality, 
they are not its foundation. That is religion. 
So the most eminent statesmen have de- 
clared—for instance, Washington and Jack- 
son. So common-sense and all experience 
declare. The one who has the most regard 
for the Supreme Being is the one who ob- 
serves most fully the rules of morality toward 
his fellow-men. The one who feels most 
deeply what he owes to God is the one who 
will be most careful to give what he owes to 
his fellow-men. And when I speak of re- 
ligion I mean the Christian religion—the 
religion of the Bible. It is the grand con- 
servator of morality. It presents the most 
perfect and beautiful system of morality in 
the abstract in its precepts, and in the con- 
crete in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, which 
infidels themselves acknowledge stands forth 
in the world’s history unapproachable in its 
purity and moral beauty. It furnishes the 
most powerful motives to a moral life, and 
above all it brings to us all the help we need 
in a world like this for living such a life. 
Would you be a successful teacher, then cul- 
tivate self-control, and in order to do this 
thoroughly put yourself under the power of 
the Christian religion. Give yourself up to 
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its influence. Other things being equal, he 
is the most successful teacher who is most 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit, and most 
entire in obedience to its precepts. 

Ill. Zhe power to awaken an interest in 
the minds of the pupils. Here I quote from 
The Teacher: ‘There are several time- 
honored maxims that must be taken with 
some grains of allowance, if we would get a 
correct idea of what teaching is—for in- 
stance: ‘Chiseling the rude marble into 
the finished statue ;’ ‘Giving the impression 
of the seal on the soft wax ;’ ‘ Pouring water 
into an empty vessel ;’ ‘ Writing on a white 
sheet of paper.’’’ All of these comparisons 
lack one essential element of likeness. The 
mind is, indeed, in one sense empty and 
needs to be filled. It is yielding and needs 
to be impressed. It is rude and needs to be 
polished. But it is not like the marble, the 
wax, or the vessel, a passive recipient of ex- 
ternal influences. It is itself a living power. 
It is acted upon only by stirring up its own 
activities. ‘The operative on mind, unlike 
the operative on matter, must have the ac- 
tive, voluntary codperaticn of that upon 
which he works. The teacher is doing his 
work only so far as he gets work from the 
scholar. The very essence and root of the 
work are in the scholar—not in the teacher. 
No one, in fact, in an important sense, is 
taught at all, except so far as he is self-taught. 
The teacher may be useful as an auxiliary, 
in causing this action on the part of the 
scholar. But the one indispensable, vital 
thing in all learning is in the scholar himself. 
The old Romans in their word education 
(from EDUCERE, to draw out) seem to have 
come nearer the idea than any other people 
have done. The teacher is to draw out the 
resources of his pupil. Yet even this word 
comes short of the exact truth. No process 
of mere pumping will draw out from a child’s 
mind knowledge which is not there. All the 
power of the Socratic method, could it be 
applied by Socrates himself, would be una- 
vailing to draw from a child’s mind, by 
mere questioning, a knowledge, for instance, 
of chemical affinity, of the solar system, of 
the Gulf Stream, or of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. 

Teaching is causing to know. But no one 
can be make to know but by the act of his 
own power. His own senses, his own mem- 
ory, his own powers of reason, perception, 
and judgment must be exercised; and the 
function of the teacher is to bring about this 
service of the pupil’s faculties. He must not 
only communicate knowledge, but must rouse 
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the mind to take hold of it and retain it. He 
must be like the sun, not only furnishing 
means of development to the plant, but stim- 
ulating the process of assimilation. How is 
this to be done? We have already referred 
to one means—a thorough knowledge of the 
lesson yourself. In addition, there must be 
constant effort to make the lesson interesting. 
If you have taught the lesson a hundred times 
re-study it, read in connection with it, make 
it fresh in your own mind, and you must in- 
terest your pupils asa result. Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, was asked why he always re-studied 
the lessons he had taught perhaps a hundred 
times. He replied: ‘I prefer giving my 
pupils water from a running stream rather 
than from a stagnant pool.’’ Let the water 
you give to your pupils be fresh water, not 
stagnant. It may be old—dry—but make it 
fresh in your own mind, and thus you will 
make it of interest to your pupils. 


This is one of the grand elements of inter- 
est in public speaking. There must be in- 
tense earnestness and enthusiasm. Listless- 
ness in the teacher begets the same in the 
pupil; dullness, dullness; flippancy, flip- 
pancy. Earnestness begets earnestness, en- 
thusiasm. The pupil who feels that his teach- 
er is thoroughly in earnest and full of en- 
thusiasm in his work will be raised to a cor- 
responding earnestness and enthusiasm. I 
well remember the influence of my Hebrew 
teacher in this way. He felt the importance 
of the language as a vehicle of knowledge 
and a means of culture. He loved it, and 
his whole soul was in the work of imparting 
it to others. He was willing to make sacri- 
fices, to give us double time—hear extra re- 
citations. In the class-room his looks, words, 
actions all showed his earnestness and en- 
thusiasm. And it begat a corresponding feel- 
ing in my own mind. It isa sad thing to 
see such a grand, noble, soul-inspiring work 
entered on merely as a means of making 
money or as a stepping-stone to something 
else. Such an one lacks one of the essential 
conditions of success, the means of awaken- 
ing and arousing the pupil to thought. Just 
at this point I will introduce a few minor 
matters by a quotation from the American 
Journal of Education : 

Make a list of common errors and avoid them. 
Keep your house neat, quiet and well ventilated. Go 
to school in season, Call school at the right time. 
Have the pupils come in promptly and quietly, Ar- 
range your programme; carry it out. Consider itas 
necessary for you to follow it as for the children. 
Provide enough work for evey pupil. Suppress whis- 
pering. Secure the co-operation of your pupils. Lead 
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order and a good school. Require hard study from 
your pupils. Lead them to love study, Give short 
lessons. Give no room for mistakes. Have the les- 
sons well studied. Require clearness, promptness 
and accuracy in recitation. Let not how much, but 
how wed/, be your motto. Do not assist the pupils much 
at recitation. Cultivate their self reliance. Do not 
let them help each other. Encourage those who need 
encouragement. Review often, Talk but little. 
Speak kindly and mildly. Be firm. Have good or- 
der, whatever you lack. Seek to improve yourself as 
ateacher, Study hard. Study daily. Try to learn 
more each day than you learned the day before. Talk 
with the parents about the children. They can give 
you useful hints about teaching. Urge them to send 
their children regularly. Keep a list of your plans, 
difficulties and way of meeting them. Look at it often, 
and see if you are carrying itout. Read upon teach- 
ing. Adopt new methods with caution. Hold fast 
the good, reach after the better. Seek to surpass your- 
self daily. 

IV. I would name as a fourth condition, 
A sunny spirit. G. H. Davis says: 

Other requisites being equal, the most successful 
teacher is the sunniest teacher. Much more can be 
accomplished by a firm but gentle discipline with the 
scholar than by eitherridicule or uncalled-for severity. 
The dunce of the school can be converted into a hard- 
working student by a kind word, after the flogging 
has failed. The dullard may be made an eager learner 
by encouragement, when all other devices known to 
the profession have been found useless. And the lag- 
gard in the race can be spurred into com. etition bya 
smile, when the unsuccessful rod has been laid aside. 
Honest, persistent, earnest effort in a kindly way will 
win for the teacher a success in that vocation that will 
come in no other way. A kind word, a soft answer, 
will sometimes form a character into nobility and use- 
fuiness, that would otherwise sink into the Slough of 
Despond and be Jost in the mire of ignorance and 
crime. Do not think that I consider the school-room 
the place for merriment, or the study hour the time 
for jokes. Nay, I believe in discipline, firm and 
steady, but the discipline of affection, and I find far 
better disciplinarians among my sunny friends than 
among the Some who snarl and growl and show their 
teeth at every circumstance that ruffles them. 

A cheerful face is like the sunshine coming 
across the hills in the morning, smiling’a 
bright good-morrow to the gladdened flowers, 
or flecking the tree-tops with its full-born 
glory, or glorifying the fields with a golden 
good-night as it sinks into the valleys. The 
successful teacher is not. the cold and repul- 
sive one, with a stern, gloomy face, who, 
like the winter wind driving us into the 
house, drives the mind within itself; but the 
loving, cheerful, sunny teacher, who, like 
the spring sun calling us forth to enjoy it, 
calls forth the mind’s energies. 

V. I name one more—/Patent persever- 
ance. ‘The teacher finds that he not only 
travels through flowery vales, shady groves 
and along beautiful streams, but over thorns 
and briars, up hill-sides in the face of beat- 





them to see that it is for their interest to have good 


ing storms, amid the darkness, and with 
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hissing serpents and ravenous beasts all 
around. The mere hireling will soon tire, 
leaving it off for something more pleasant 
and profitable; but the true God-called 
teacher realizes the grandeur of the work in 
which he is engaged, and realizes that the 
battle must come before the victory, the race 
before the goal, the cross before the crown ; 
that the seed must ae before it expands into 
greenness, and flowers, and perfected fruit ; 
and he patiently perseveres, does not weary 
in well-doing. He may be misrepresented, 
injured, but poorly paid, but he patiently 
presses on, looking to the Great Master for 
the reward. 

This is the successful teacher, and when 
he has fulfilled his mission, and stands on 
the mountain-top at the close of life, look- 
ing down its steep and rugged sides, he feels 
that life has not been altogether a failure ; 
and as he turns and looks into the future, it 
is not one of thickening gloom and dark- 
ness, but brighter and brighter it grows with 
visions of coming glory and joy; and when 
he passes ‘‘out of the shadows’’ into the 
perfect day, gets ‘‘ over the river’’ into the 
land whose glories mortal eyes have never 
seen, he will have his sheaves with him, and 
laying them down at the feet of the Great 
Master, will hear Him say: ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant.’’ And then as 
he realizes the stupendous powers, vast ca- 
pacities, magnificent possibilities and im- 
measurable interests of that instrument, the 
human mind, that he was laboring here to 
expand and cultivate and fit for this grand 
destiny, his joy will be full, and the glory 
will be given to God and the Lamb. 


—__—_—_—+> 


REPORT OF ROBERT CURRY, PH. D., DEP- 
UTY STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


To Hon. J. P. WickeRsHAM, LL. D., State Super 
intendent of Public Instruction; Since making my 
last annual report, nothing has occurred to mar the 
symmetry or impair the efficiency of our public school 


system. But, on the contrary, it, as an organic 
growth, has been constantly maturing, and every day 
becoming more complete, It is true that intestine 
difficulties have sometimes arisen—and, indeed, it 
would be strange if, in a complicated organism of 
such proportions, functional derangements would 
not occasionally take place—but, so far its own or- 
ganic forces have, in every emergency, and without 
invoking other than professional means, proved ade- 
quate to the adjustment or thorough elimination 
of all disturbing causes, and thus practically demon- 
strated, not only the vitality of the system, but at the 
same time, its normal condition, And it should be 
a matter of encouragement to’those who labor in its 
behalf to know, that while the great financial depres- 
sion which now pervades the country has fastened, 
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like a night-mare, on all the most vital business in- 
terests of the commonwealth, well-nigh paralyzing 
their energies, the progress of education has been but 
little retarded by its influence. 

WORK IN THE FIELD, 

My official duties have led me into every section 
of the state, and involved a travel of over twenty- 
five thousand miles. During the year I have visited 
all the state normal schools, looked into their work- 
ings, noted their surroundings and taken an active 
part in the examination ofall their graduating classes; 
participated in the examination of several of the 
soldiers’ orphan schools; and attended the annual 
institutes in twenty counties, as well as many local 
and city institutes and other educational conventions 
in different parts of the state. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

All the state normal schools continue to prosper, 
and their efficiemcy is gradually increasing from year 
to year. A marked improvement on the part of 
some of the last graduating classes was observed. 
And, indeed, this might be said of all of them. It 
was especially noticeable, however, in the case of 
those of some of the newer institutions ; some of the 
older ones having already attained to a good degree 
of perfection. 

Nine of the twelve normal school districts into 
which the state was divided, under the act of 1857, 
have already organized schools under the law, and 
doubtless another will be admitted during the com- 
ing year. And as each of these institutions is sup- 
plied with suitable grounds, ample buildings, an able 
principal, and, in most cases, a full corps of profes- 
sors, they are now equipped for effective labor; and, 
if only placed on a purely professional basis, would 
soon accomplish a noble work for the state, and be 
able to graduate at least five hundred teachers annu- 
ally. But, while Pennsylvania has abundant reason 
to be pleased with her admirable system of state 
normal schools, and to feel flattered with their unparal- 
leled success, in many respects, as educational insti- 
tutions, it must not be infcrred that they are already 
perfect. For such is not the case. But, on the con- 
trary, most of them being comparatively new, are 
still in a formative condition, and none of them is 
yet sufficiently professional in its character. And, 
therefore, it shall now be my purpose to point out 
some of their deficiencies and suggest a few im- 
provements. 

In some of these schools the students presented 
for examination, on the last occasion, were quite up 
to the requirements for graduation in the elementary 
course, at least so far as a knowledge of the branches 
of study is concerned, But in others, the course had 
been practically abridged by restricting the study of 
some of the branches to the contents of superficial 
text books, too meager to furnish more than a frag- 
mentary knowledge of these subjects, and at best, 
but a very inadequate comprehension of the princi- 
ples involved. And what is still worse, in a few 
cases the course had been mutilated by the entire 
omission of two or three of its branches; as, for ex- 
ample, etymology and book-keeping, of which at 
least some knowledge is required. This should not 
be so. No one should be allowed to graduate with- 
out a competent knowledge of all the branches named 
in the elementary course, including so much of book- 
keeping and business forms as will enable him, at 
least, to keep an ordinary account and write correct- 
ly 2 common note or due-bill. 
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The elementary course is short enough at best. 
And hence it should be made so thorough as to give 
each student such a complete mastery over its subject 
matter as will enable him to comprehend all its prin- 
ciples, and extend his researches far beyond the 
limits of his text-books. Anié it seems to me there 
should be added to this course at least one more 
branch of study, namely, chemistry, I can hardly see 
how any real educator can get along without it. For 
some knowledge of the science enters into every 
conception which any one truly educated forms of 
material objects, and is, therefore, necessary to an 
intelligent explanation not only of theair we breathe, 
the water we drink, and the food we eat, but indeed 
of all the most familiar objects which come within the 
child’s experience. Morever, with some knowledge 
of this science an ingenious teacher can, at but little 
expense, furnish himself such apparatus as will en- 
able him to fix in the minds of his pupils, by means 
of illustration, a thousand principles and truths, the 
mere statement of which would otherwise find a 
lodgment in their memories only. And such a 
teacher will accomplish all this as it were incidental- 
ly, and with but little sacrifice of time, but in such a 
manner as to keep up a constant interest in his school. 
But if a knowledge of chemistry is so essential to 
the true teacher, is it not then almost a burlesque on 
the profession to confer the degree of Master of 
Didactics on a student who knows not the chemical 
constitution of a single substance, the character of a 
chemical element, or even that alphabet of nature— 
the nomenclature of chemistry? The present ele- 
mentary course with this addition, and if possible, 
that of English literature and a thorough drill in the 
elements of Latin, would furnish an academic outfit 
and incidentally a degree of culture and mental dis- 
cipline, of which no incipient teacher need feel 
ashamed, but without which ne professional edu- 
cator should rest satisfied. 

In theory our state normal schools are all purely 
professional institutions, devoted exclusively to the 
education and training of teachers. And indeed 
this was the sole object of the state in erecting them. 
And if such were now their real character it would 
not be long till they would furnish a grade of teach- 
ers whose superior qualifications, professional enthu- 
siasm and transforming influence would be felt and 
recognized throughout the state, and teaching take 
rank among the learned professions. But, practically, 
these institutions are as yet only mixed schools, open 
to all classes and grades of pupils of proper age, 
with but little regard to their previous qualifications 
or prospective occupations, Some of these are anx- 
ious to qualify themselves for teaching. others desire 
to prepare for college, while many of them simply 
wish to obtain a good practical education. All of 
them are furnished thorough academic instruction so 
far as they go, while those of them who expect to 
teach are required to pursue a short collateral course 
in methods and, in some instances, the science of 
teaching, but in most cases with but little prac- 
tice worth naming, in a model school. Indeed, 
some of these institutions are sadly deficient in 
what should be the crowning feature of each of 
them, namely, a first-class model school. And yet, 
a student might as well expect to become an efficient 
practical chemist without entering the laboratory, or 
an expert swimmer without going into the water, as to 
become a good practical teacher without an exten- 
sive experience in such a school. And as a natural 
consequence of all these deficiencies, the graduates 
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of these schools differ but little in point of qualifica- 
tion, from those of many first-class academic institu- 
tions which have only normal departments connected 
with them, and the esprit de corps, the animating 
spirit of their profession, that which does so much 
for other callings, is in their case almost entirely 
wanting. And, doubtless, in this may be found an 
explanation of why it is that so many of them either 
never enter the profession or remain but a short time 
in it. 

This condition of things is all wrong. These 
schools should be devoted exclusively to the prepa- 
ration of teachers. It was for this purpose they 
were established, And it is not only a breach of 
public taith, and an act of injustice to our colleges 
and other higher institutions of learning, but a per- 
version of the public funds, to divert these schools 
from the legitimate purpose for which they were 
founded. At first our normal schools had to labor 
under many disadvantages, and in order to over- 
come popular prejudice, and secure their financial 
success during their struggle for professional ex- 
istence, it seemed expedient to admit students seek- 
ing only a general education, and particularly the 
children of those who were willing to lend them a 
helping hand. So that the founders of these schools 
are not to be blamed for thus working their way in 
the beginning, but rather to be commended for their 
enterprise and public spirit. But if the circum- 
stances which could justify such a course ever ex- 
isted, the time has now passed away. And this is 
especially true of the older institutions. Hence all 
thought of making money out of these schools by 
retailing knowledge to the general public, should 
now be abandoned. And they should be made 
such that the graduates of our best academies and 
colleges could enter their classes to advantage, for 
the state needs the professional services of these in- 
stitutions. And if they were organized on a strictly 
normal-school basis, and wholly consecrated to the 
work of preparing teachers, the good they would 
thuse accomplish for the commonwealth would be 
without limit. But as now organized they can never 
fully realize the expectations of their founders, for 
no divided or half-way policy can ever accomplish 
much for anything, A law school, medical college 
or theological seminary that would admit several 
hundred pupils pursuing all grades of academic 
studies into its classes—in order, say, that it might 
make money to defray its expenses and pay its debts 
—would not be likely to inspire its proper students 
with much zeal for their calling or take high rank 
as a professional institution; nor can a mixed nor- 
mal school. For in all such cases high professional 
success is necessarily sacrificed to an ambition or 
necessity, as the case may be, for doing that which 
lies without the proper sphere of these institutions, 
and which might be better done in the public 
school. It is hoped the next legislature will recog- 
nize this principle, and grant these institutions sach 
appropriations as will relieve them of all financial 
difficulty, and thus enable them to proceed hereafter 
on a purely professional basis. 

But lest I should be misunderstood, allow me to 
say, before closing my remarks on our state normal 
schools, that it is not meant that in order to become 
strictly professional, these institutions should cease 
to teach their proper students all the branches in- 
cluded in their respective courses. The time when 
this cam be done advantageously has not yet come; 
and it is doubtful whether it ever will come. What 
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is meant is, first, that only persons of proper age and 
character, who have at least a fair general knowl- 
edge of all the common branches, and are in good 
faith preparing to teach, should be admitted as stu- 
dents into these institutions. Second, that while 
these should be required to study thoroughly the 
whole course in which they expect to graduate, this 
should not be accomplished by simply going through 
its ordinary text-books in the plodding, mechanical, 
tread-mill way usually and to a certain extent neces- 
sarily pursued in most non-professional institutions ; 
but rather as a critical review of its subject matter 
from a philosophic standpoint, and in conformity 
with topical outlines based on exhaustive logical 
analysis of the subject matter of its respective 
branches, the students, in the meantime, being left 


free to use such books for reference and study, and: 


as many of them a: they choose, but required to re- 
cite in accordance with these outlines. 

Such a review, when properly conducted, forms 
an important part of the normal course; for in this 
way the teacher-students not only inductively form 
habits of research, study and application, which 
could not be secured so well in any other way, but, 
at the same time, gain wider views, and rise to a 
higher comprehension of the principles and laws, 
whence the science of education and all proper 
methods of instruction are legitimately deduced. 
And with such a preparation as a basis, the more 
strictly professional part of the course has a philoso- 
phy, and becomes inwrought rather than merely 
put on, 

COUNTY INSTITUTES, 

Of the twenty counties visited by me as state in- 
structor, ten lie east of the mountains, and ten west 
of them; ten in the northern half of the state, and 
ten in the southern half, At the annual institute of 
each of these counties I remained several days, 
giving instruction during the day sessions, and, in 
every case except one, lecturing in the evenings. 
These meetings were for the most part very interest- 
ing and well attended. Indeed, in many cases the 
houses in which they were held were not large 
enough to accommodate all who wished to be pres- 
ent at the evening sessions. 

No other agency in the state is capable of doing 
more for education than a well-regulated county in- 
stitute. For it annually brings together, in a local- 
ity which usually varies from year to year, all the 
the teachers of the county, and thus constitutes a 
kind of migratory normal school, which holds its 
successive annual sessions in as many different 
neighborhoods. And as its exercises comprise in- 
struction in the science of education, the art of 
teaching, methods of instruction, school organiza- 
tion, schocl government, and, in general, a free 
e discussion of all questions relating to school man- 
agement, such an institute cannot fail to be a source 
of great improvement to the teachers; not only in a 
professional point of view, but, incidentally, in 
breaking up the mono’ony of their school routine, ex- 
tending their acquaintanceship, widening their views, 
and affording them rare opportunities for mental 
collision. But the teachers are not the only persons 
benefited; for such an institute is, at the same time, 
a great educator of the people. For the citizens al- 
ways turn out in large numbers to its meetings, and 
when properly conducted they here see, in minia- 
ture, the whole public school system in all its phases, 
and thus gain better views of education, are brought 
into closer sympathy with its wcrkings, and go away 
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its most ardent supporters. And, as a natural con- 
sequence, the educational thermometer rises several 
degrees, in each locality in which such an institute 
is held, and remains at a higher level forever after. 

But while the county institute when properly con- 
ducted is thus a potent agency for good, its useful- 
ness is in many cases greatly crippled for want of 
proper management. As a general rule the measure 
of its success is conditioned by its official head, the 
county superintendent. If he is the right man in the 
right place, all goes well, and the institute is all that 
could be desired; but if he is not, the institute suffers 
to the extent of his deficiency. 

When the county superintendent is a man without 
an ideal, his teachers attend the institute reluctantly, 
and come in aimlessly at all hours of the day, and 
sometimes during each session he goes through the 
farce of opening his institute, but without any definite 
object. Perhaps half-an-hour, more or less, is then 
devoted to making out a roll of the few members pres- 
ent. After this comes a voluminous essay on, say, 
“the pleasures of the imagination.”” Next follows a 
furious discussion, by home talent, in which are seri- 
ously involved about three times as many subjects as 
there are debaters, during which the rest of the teach- 
ers are for the most part engaged in audible conver- 
sation, as there is nothing else going on in which 
they feel an interest. When this is over, the remainder 
of the time is spent in a strange performance, figura- 
tively called ‘the transaction of business!” And 
most of the teachers having made their escape in the 
meantime, the institute is thus adjourned. For such 
an institute practically runs itself. And the superin- 
tendent is always glad when it is over, for he holds 
it only because the law compels him to doso. For- 
tunately such institutes are very scarce in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When the county superintendent is an incompetent 
officer, who gains his position and holds it by stra- 
tegy, he always works to an ideal, but unfortunately, 
it is never the right one. For knowing his deficien- 
cies and unfitness for the office, he feels that some- 
thing must be done to direct attention from them, 
And for this purpose, he usually converts his insti- 
tute into a kind of show, such as he thinks will create 
a sensation in the neighborhood and please the peo- 
ple, and in the meantime raises money to defray its 
expenses by abstracting funds from the county treas- 
ury and taxing his teachers. Such a superintendent, 
instead of considering the educational wants of his 
teachers and making provision for their professional 
improvement, simply lays them under contribution 
for his own aggrandizement. And instead of consult- 
ing the interests of education and endeavoring to pro- 
mote the general culture of his constituents, he only 
seeks to find out their prevailing weaknesses, that he 
may the’ better pander to their depraved tastes, and 
thus perpetuate his office. And although, for thesake 
of effect, he generally employs, or at least announces, 
several distinguished instructors, in addition to his 
corps of dramatists and humorists, he manages to 
keep them in the back-ground, so that their exercises 
are for the most part either crowded out or counter- 
acted by humorous speeches, dramatic readings and 
low comedy, 

And, even when the county superintendent is in 
many respects a competent officer, he sometimes spoils 
his institute by combining with it an entertainment 
feature. In such cases the day sessions are usually 
devoted to institute work, and the evening sessions to 
popular exercises, many of which would be proper 
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enough in their place, as, for example, in the lyceum 
or the theatre, but all of which are entirely out of 
place in this connection. For the county institute ac- 
complishes but half its mission when it simply pro- 
vides professional instruction for its teachers; one of 
its most important functions isto educate the people 
up to such a point as will bring them into sympathy 
with all its efforts for the improvement of their schools, 
and the proper time to accomplish this is during the 
evening sessions. Besides, there are many important 
subjects relating to education in which teachers, pa- 
rents, and all the rest of the community, have a-com- 
mon interest, and when the evenings are placed at the 
disposal of able and skillful educators, these subjects 
can be handled in such a manner as to produce the 
happiest results. But when the evenings are devoted 
to entertaiment, all these opportunities are lost to the 
institute and the cause of education; and even the 
work of the day session, is to a great extent, neutral- 
ized by that of the evenings. 

A protracted religious meeting which should set 
aside its day sessions for devotional exercises, and its 
evenings for theatrical and other entertainments pro- 
cured at the expense of its members and the citizens 
of the neighborhood, could not succeed in creating or 
maintaining a revival interest in its cause, nor can a 
county institute. A would-be minister of the gospel, 
who, despairing of success under such circumstances, 
should canvass the country for a tumorist or a min- 
strel troupe for the amusement of his flock, would not 
be very highly esteemed, But, is he any more to be 
pitied or despised, as the case may be, than a would- 
be county superintendent, who, urtder similar circum- 
stances, creates a show for his people ? 

Lyceum lectures and proper amusements are al] 
well enough in their respective place and should be 
encouraged, and the same may be said of politics 
and preaching; but neither of them should occupy 
the time or divide the interest of a county institute. 
And a county superintendent who cannot hold a 
successful and enthusiastic institute without resort 
ing to such side-shows, should go into gimlet mak- 
ing or some other business for which he is better 
qualified than for the superintendency. 

Of all the live institutes which I attend, and there 
are many of them in this state, the best and most 
profitable in every respect for both teachers and peo- 
ple, are conducted on a purely professional basis. 
And many of these involve an expense but little ex- 
ceeding the appropriation from the county treasury. 


SUGGESTIONS ON CONDUCTING INSTITUTES, 


Having been frequently requested, during my in- 
stitute campaigns, to give some suggestions as to the 
best manner of conducting a county institute, I 
herewith submit a few general directions which, so 
far as regulative pre requisites are concerned, will serve 
as a basis for a good institute, but which, of course, 
must be modified and supplemented to suit the cir- 
cumstances. 

I. It must be kept in mind that a successful insti- 
tute has singleness of purpose; that its object is not 
entertainment, but solid improvement; that its mis- 
sion is not that of the caterer, but of the reformer ; 
and hence, that all its exercises instead of being 
leveled down to the lowest taste of the community, 
thus tending to dissipation; should be of such a 
character as to unify all its educational forces and 
raise both teachers and people to a higher plane, 

II. After the institute is properly organized, the 
county superintendent should take into his own 
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hands its whole management, preside at all its meet- 
ings, and open and close each of its sessions pre- 
cisely at the appointed time. And when he is a man 
of character, decision and ability to govern, well 
posted in parliamentary rule, and able to transact 
business with promptness and precision, his insti- 
tute will incidentally prove very valuable to the 
teachers, as a model of efficiency. 

III. Select the most suitable time, place and build- 
ing for holding an annual institute in your county. 
And in case the county seat is fixed upon as the 
place, be careful not to hold it during court week, 
or bring it into competition with a county fair, ani- 
mal show, opera troupe, or any thing else that would 
weaken its attendance or divide the attention of its 
members. 

IV. Employ one or two able instructors who are 
not only talented and scholarly and capable of giv- 
ing superior instruction, but whose character and 
personal influence will be felt and exert an ennobling 
and transforming power on all with whom they come 
in contact. One such instructor will carry inspira- 
tion into an institute and accomplish more for edu- 
cation than any number of superficial, mechanical, 
mere would-be instructors. And in no case should 
more than two regular instructors from abroad be 
employed; otherwise their instruction must neces- 
sarily be too fragmentary. In many counties one 
such instructor and a specialist in reading and draw- 
ing or vocal music, will form an effective combina- 
tion for institute work. 

V. By means of newspapers, circular letters and 
your own personal influence, endeavor to secure the 
attendance of all your teachers at the opening of the 
first session of your institute, and invite all the direc- 
tors, and ministers, and other professional men of 
your county, as well as the citizens of the neighbor- 
hood in which the institute is held, to be present at 
its meetings. One day of the institute should be set 
apart as directors’ day, a portion of which they 
should spend in mutual conference in a separate 
room, and the remainder of which they should spend 
in the institute, hearing addresses and participating 
in the discussion of questions of importance to them, 
selected for the occasion. 

VI. Make provision for having a full report of 
the proceedings of your institute published in one or 
more of your county papers. It is a good educa- 
tional investment to pay a competent short-hand re- 
porter a few dollars for this purpose. For, whenin 
proper shape, all the papers will gladly publish it, 
and thus it will find its way into almost every family 
in the county, This is much better than to publish a 
separate paper for this occasion. 

VII, Let all the members of the institute be sup- 
plied with blank-books and pencil all ready for use, 
and cause them to be seated together in the most 
suitable part of the building, where, for all practical 
purposes, they may be regarded as constituted a class 
subject to such drills and privileged to ask such 
questions as are pertinent to the occasion, 

VIII. For the purpose of keeping a record of at- 
tendance, let the teachers be numbered in the order 
of their enrollment, and then, at the calling of the 
roll let all the members stand, after which, at the 
signal of the chairman, let each in quick succession 
repeat his number and take his seat. While, in the 
meantime, the secretary should write on the black- 
board, in a bold hand, all the numbers not thus an- 
nounced, Absentees coming in after the calling of 
the roll, and those present who have not sufficient 
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character to make themselves heard, can thus see 
their numbers on the board, and, at ihe first subse- 
quent intermission, have the record changed, when 
the secretary will mark in his roll-book only the 
actual absentees. This method of calling the roll 
has niany advantages, and in the hands of a compe- 
tent superintendent need scarcely consume as many 
seconds as there are members in attendance. 

IX. Let the working hours of each day consist of 
two day sessions of three hours each, beginning re- 
spectively at g a.m. and 1% p. m., and an evening 
session of two hours beginning at 7 p.m. During 
each day session allow fifteen minutes for opening 
exercises and fifteen minutes for recess. And let 
the remainder of the time be devoted to the work of 
the regular instructors, hearing short district reports 
prepared for the occasion by members of the insti- 
tute, discussing live questions, answering queries, 
music, and so on, The exercises of the evening 
should assume a more popular cast and be conducted 
for the most part by the regular instructors. The 
county superintendent should occupy one evening of 
the institute in a familiar talk, that by thus making 
known his plans and the condition of education, he 
may enlist the sympathy and co-operation of both 
eachers and people. 

X. Where there are two regular instructors, let 
each select a series of lessons and carry it on to com- 
pletion in accordance with his own plan, allowing 
him each day session about half an hour to give his 
lesson, and a few minutes to answer questions and 
make explanations when necessary. Where there 
is only one regular instructor he can carry on two 
series of lessons, either singly, in succession, or in 
parallel courses as he may think best, All the dis- 
trict reports should be short, in no case exceeding 
ten minutes. All subjects for regular discussion 
should be announced some time before the meeting 
and thoroughly studied by all who expect to partici- 
pate in their discussion, And in such. cases one 
person on each side should be appointed to open 
the discussion, the time of each being limited to ten 
minutes, and that of those who follow to five min- 
utes each. 

All the essays read should bear directly on some 
educational subject and be limited to ten minutes 
each. And all fruitless discussions and stale essays 
on trite subjects, such as “ spring” and the “ last 
rose of summer,” should be studiously avoided. For 
the county institute should be made, so far as possi- 
ble, a strictly professional institution. 


TOO MANY TEXT—BOOKS IN OUR SCHOOLS, 


One of the greatest drawbacks on the progress of 
education in this state, is its multiplicity of diluted 
text-books. In order to gain a modicum of knowl- 
edge of each of the common branches, pupils are 
expected to wade through the superficial contents of 
a series comprising from three to eight books, of 
which each succeeding one is, for the most part, but 
a rehash of its predecessors. And as a natural con- 
sequence of all this, many of our pupils never find 
time to finish the most meager common school 
course. For to complete such a course, according 
to grade, in many of our city and other schools, 
would require from seven to thirteen years, and J 
have examined one grade which, if closely followed, 
would require eighteen years! And such a gradu- 
ated course of study is a fraud on an any community. 
For it not only puts parents to an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but, at the same time, cheats their children 
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out of their most precious time, and thus deprives 

them of all opportunities for acquiring any knowl- 

edge of even the elements of the higher branches. 

No series comprising more than two books relating 
to the same branch of study, except in the case of 
reading, in which it might consist of three, should 

be used in our public schools. And, indeed, this is 

all that is necessary. For each branch of study’ 
naturally divides itself into two parts, one of which 

is inductive and the other deductive. And its text. 
books should correspond in character and number. 

In the first part, there is an inductive rising from the 

contemplation of the facts and phenomena peculiar 

to any branch of science, to an apprehension of its 

principles and laws; and in the second, there is a 

deduction from these principles and laws of such 

rules and results as serve the purposes of practical 

life. For each of these parts there should be an ap- 

propriate text-book, which should be comparatively 

small, but logically arranged. And if all our public 

schools were supplied with such text-books, not only 

would our pupils obtain a far more thorough knowl- 

edge of the common branches, but three-fourths of 
the time now spent in its acquisition would thus be 

saved. And while this would render it possible for 

every child to complete the ordinary common school 

course, it would leave ample time and opportunity 

for those who could remain longer at school, to study 

the rudiments of the natural sciences and make some 

progress in intellectual and moral culture. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS, 


It affords me great pleasure to be able to bear tes- 
timony to the ability, integrity and efficiency of all 
classes of our public school officers and teachers. 
For while it is true that many unworthy persons in- 
sinuate themselves into their ranks, still, taken asa 
collective body, they form an army for which the 
state may well feel proud. 

Our school directors are for the most part persons 
of more than ordinary character and standing in 
their respective neighborhoods. And although their 
office is an unsalaried and, in many cases, a thank- 
less one, they address themselves to the discharge of 
its duties with as much zeal and economy as if not 
only their reputation but private fortune depended 
upon their official success. They meet in conven. 
tion at many of our county institutes, and their pres- 
ence does much to enliven its exercises. Our county 
superintendents, as aclass, are earnest, energetic and 
faithful, while many of them are possessed of high 
professional qualifications. And although their la- 
bors are arduous, and many of them receive but 
small salaries, they press on with their official duties 
as if the success of the whole school system depended 
on their action. Our public school teachers are 
making marked improvement from year to year. 
And a more live, earnest and efficient band of work- 
ers than our state normal school faculties, it would be 
hard to find; while our people are everywhere alive 
to the importance of education, and willing to be 
taxed for its liberal support. 

In conclusion, I am happy to say that in the dis- 
charge of my official duties—whether in the graded 
schools, the normal schools or the county institutes 
—lI have met kind friends whose cordial greetings 
and words of cheer are still remembered ; to all of 
whom I now return my warmest thanks. May God 
continue to bless our public schools. 

ROBERT CURRY, 
Deputy State Sup’t of Public nstruction, 
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ONLY A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
66 NLY a primary teacher,’ ‘‘ Any- 
body can teach a primary school,”’ 
are tlhe contemptuous remarks we sometimes 
hear. Even those in authority will put their 
inexperienced or low-priced teachers in a pri- 
mary department as though it were a matter 
of insignificance. 

‘* As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,”’ 
and as the home training follows the little 
six-year-old in the school-room, so does the 
primary school exercise an influence over 
the future habits, education, and character 
of the child. Every teacher in the advanced 
grades knows something of the weary work 
of unteaching; of righting the wrongs of 
primary education ; of overcoming inatten- 
tive, idle and unsystematic habits. Has the 
primary teacher nothing to do, no need of 
much learning? The little children come 
to us in good faith, believing us to be per- 
fect, wanting nothing. Little children like 
order and method, they are not the dullards 
we sometimes suppose them to be. Do they 
not frequently give answers and ask questions 
which startle us into deeper thought? Even 
the ‘‘new studies’’ are not so beyond their 
comprehension that they need be kept a 
secret from them. 

Inthe primary school reading is the special 
study. And did you ever notice how the 
little ones do study? Verily, there are some 
in my room who will apply themselves dili- 
gently for saree whole minutes ; all the teacher 
has to do is to see that they do not injure 
themselves by such application. 

The blackboard, slate and pencil must 
play an important part in the exercises of 
the primary school. It is folly to tella 
little child to study; what has he to study 
about? Give him something to do; excite 
his pride in doing it we//; keep him dusy by 
all means, and the secret of government is 
solved. 

Every child of fair ability ought to be able 
to read simple pieces with distinctness, ease 
and expression. In the beginning, and all 
through the course, attention should be paid 
to distinct articulation; and I know of no 
better means of securing this than a short 
exercise at the beginning or close of each 
recitation in phonic analysis, and a vocal 
exercise once a day by the whole school. 
If the word ‘‘cat’’ is taught, have it 
uttered distinctly and naturally, and so 
of every other word. I would always 
begin with words and zof letters; words 
mean something to the child, letters do 
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not. By a little management, after a 
comparative small number of words have 
been well learned, the child will uncon- 
sciously have learned the letters, and that 
without any direct attempt on his or the 
teacher’s part. When a sufficient number 
of words have been learned to begin to form 
sentences, if the children read in drawling, 
unnatural tones, have them read in concert 
and alone until the reading is natural. That 
the child will make mistakes we must ex- 
pect, and we have much need of patience and 
perseverance, and of that charity which 
‘‘hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ 
“* Seeing and talking and writing and reading 
Must go together.’’ I would have the whole 
of every lesson in the First Reader printed 
or written by each pupil, observing capitals 
and stop-marks. A valuable exercise in the 
first half of the First Reader is to make a 
hunting-ground of the printed or written ° 
lessons on the blackboard on which to ex- 
ercise the children’s skill in finding words 
called for ; giving a pointer to two or more, 
and checking the words as they are found, 
until the whole lesson is checked. All new 
words of each sentence, have the children 
incorporate in sentences of their own. 

To give a little girl’s definition, ‘‘ Read- 
ing is talking from a book.’’ This ability 
to talk from a book can hardly be acquired 
if we depend altogether upon the text-book 
for a reading exercise. 

I have found it profitable to subscribe for 
children’s magazines, and have as a daily 
exercise from the Second Reader pupils, 
two in the class read a short selection after 
the lesson is finished. I make it optional 
and allow the children to make their own 
selections; and I know of but one pupil 
who is not anxious for his turn to come. 
By this means they have something new to 
read, something with which they are not 
familiar. It also begets a taste for reading 
and gives self-confidence. In the higher 
grades there is no danger of a lesson being 
too much practiced, but in the primary 
school the child is learning words, and if 
the lesson is too often reviewed he will read 
from memory and perhaps not see a word he 
is repeating. 

To secure fluency, I would have the les- 
son read backwards, repeating each word, 
pupils read as far as able without making a 
mistake ; read word by word ; the teacher 
first pronounces a word, the children the 
next, and so on, any new or difficult words 
being selected and put upon the board. 

To secure intelligence, read sentence by 
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sentence, obtain the meaning of difficult 
words, draw the substance of the lesson from 
the class, and put an abstract upon the 
board. Of course we cannot do all these 
things at any one lesson, It is well to 
change our manner of teaching; we can 
better secure the interest of the class. Above 
all, let the lesson be short. <A ten or fifteen 
minutes’ recitation in a primary class is bet- 
ter than twenty-five or thirty. Every lesson 
should begin with such promptness and life 
that the children will not consider it an un- 
pleasant task. What if the class will get a 
little disorderly ; better have a noisy school 
than a dead one. Let us ever bear in mind 
that we are teaching other lessons than those 
of reading, and writing, and spelling, and 
arithmetic. Our influence is more than we 
are conscious of. It is our whole character 
which is teaching. 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would’st teach; 


Thy soul must overflow, 
If thou another’s soul would'st reach. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES vs. NOR- 
MAL INSTITUTES. 


CO. SUPT. AMOS ROW. 

OME time ago, if I mistake not, I read 
in Zhe School Journal, an item in 
relation to teachers’ institutes. Prof. F. 
A. Allen, that well-known veteran in insti- 
tute work, gave it as his opinion that a two 
weeks’ institute does not usually prove as 
satisfactory as an institute held but one 
week. This statement was so significant as 
to cause considerable reflection, and is the 

reason, in part, for offering this article. 

If the conclusion of Prof. Allen is correct, 
there must be a cause for it, and we appre- 
hend that it is not in the increased length 
of time the institute is in session, but 
mainly in the manner of conducting it. 
Good, practical, interesting lectures, just 
such as we know Prof. Allen can give, are 
always beneficial, but it cannot be expected 
that a body of teachers with such different 
degrees vf culture and attainments will lis- 
ten during an entire week to lectures alone, 
without manifesting a flagging interest. 
Much more would this be the case if the in- 
stitute were to last two weeks. Some other 
plan must be adopted to insure success. All 
efforts at improvement in a work of this 
kind necessarily imply study, attention and 
interest on the part of the learner, without 
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which there can be no real progress made. 

In our experience, the plan adopted years 
ago in old Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
of having class drills by able and ex- 
perienced teachers, interspersed with good 
lectures during the day, and in the evening 
good spicy essays and the discussion of 
well-selected subjects, afforded the best pos- 
sible variety for a good institute of at least 
one week’s duration. With such modifica- 
tions as the wants of the teachers, and cir- 
cumstances, might require, we cannot see 
but that a like plan might be made in the 
highest degree successful even in a two 
weeks’ institute. The longer the time the 
better the opportunity for ascertaining the 
actual standing of each member, and ren- 
dering the instruction, consequently, more 
effective. It is to be feared that the kind of 
institute above described has been entirely 
superseded by others less valuable. When 
lecturing forms the principal exercise the 
result is nearly always unsatisfactory. 

Prior to 1874, in Iowa, weekly teachers’ 
institutes were held annually, and usually in 
the fall of the year, either at the county 
seat or some other town in the county hav- 
ing suitable accommodations. The law re- 
quired all persons desiring certificates to at- 
tend the institutes; but in this compara- 
tively new country it was found difficult to 
enforce the letter of the law. The atten- 
dance was nevertheless quite good, and often 
reached a membership of one hundred and 
fifty during the week. The plan of con- 
ducting them was mostly by discussions and 
lectures. It cannot be denied that good 
was done by them, but the exercises were 
generally of too superficial a character. The 
lectures were often hackneyed and frequently 
delivered by the representatives of special 
interests. There was not enough of practi- 
cal, thorough instruction on mind, means 
and methods. ‘Teachers would leave these 
meetings at the close, very frequently, with 
but little better preparation for their daily 
work in school than they had before attend- 
ing. They would, however, place themselves 
by this means within the range of possibili- 
ties of obtaining certificates, and this alone 
would be a sufficient stimulus for them to 
atttend. 

In view of these unsatisfactory results of 
weekly institutes, we rejoice that they have 
been abolished, and in their place we have 
the normal institute, which, as far as our 
own experience goes, is much better, and 
will prove a great benefit, not only to the 
teachers, but to the state. 
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The legislature of Iowa, at its session of 
1874, passed the following law in relation to 
normal institutes. 


The county superintendent shall hold, annually, a 
normal institute, for the instruction of teachers and 
those who may desire to teach, and with the concur- 
rence of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
procure such assistance as may be necessary to con- 
duct the same, at such time as the schools in the 
county are generally closed. To defray the expenses 
of said institute he shall require the payment of a 
fee of one dollar for every certificate issued; also, 
the payment of one dollar registration fee for each 
person attending the normal institute. He shall, 
monthly, and at the close of each institute, transmit 
to the councy treasurer all moneys so received, in- 
cluding the state appropriation, fifty dollars for insti- 
tutes, to be designated the “ institute fund,” together 
with a report of the name of each person so con- 
tributing, andthe amount, The board of supervisors 
may appropriate such additional sums as may by them 
be deemed necessary for the further support of such 
institute. All disbursements of the institute funds 
shall be upon the order of the county superintendent, 
and no order shall be drawn except for bills presented 
to the county superintendent, and approved by him, 
for services rendered or expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the normal institute, 


As the law does not make it compulsory 
upon teachers to attend the normal institute, 
the State Superintendent decided that young 


and inexperienced teachers cannot expect | 
to receive certificates, unless of the lowest | 


grade and for the shortest time, if they did 
not attend. The department also suggested 
that the normal institute may be so managed 
that few teachers in the county could afford 
to be absent and not share in its benefits. 
The law in relation to the board of super- 
visors, making an appropriation towards 
defraying the expenses of the normal insti- 
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intendents’ district conventions were called 
by the state superintendent, for the purpose 
of adopting a uniform plan of action in the 
normal institutes, to be held throughout the 
state the following summer and autumn. This 
effort resulted in the State Superintendent 
issuing a ‘‘syllabus’’ of studies and exer- 
cises, suggestive of the kind and amount of 
work to be accomplished, and indicating the 
manner of doing it. The plan was good, 
but the work being new it was not to be ex- 
pected that it could be successfully used in 
all cases. Prof. Baldwin, of the Missouri 
Normal School, at Kirksville, also gave, in 
the June number of the American Journal 
of Education, an outline of a most admirable 
course of instruction for normal work. 


In conducting our normal institutes neither 
of these plans was strictly followed to the 
letter, but an effort was made to catch 
the spirit of both and make the work as 
comprehensive and effective as circumstances 
would admit. 

Under the provisions of the law of 1874 
two normal institutes have been held in this 
county by the undersigned. The institute 
last held was in session five weeks, including 
the time of examination. It was in every 
respect a complete success, and gave entire 
satisfaction to the members. A general re- 
gret was expressed because the institute did 
not continue longer. 

The instruction was confined mostly to 
the subjects indicated by law. Each instruc- 
| ter gave daily a topical outline of the sub- 
| ject upon which the members would be called 
upon to recite the following day. This ad- 





tutes, should have been oddgatory and upon | mitted of close classification, without com- 
some equitable basis, and not of#ona/. This | pelling the members to purchase special 
would generally secure a sum adequate to | text-books in addition to those they had 
command the best talent as instructors and, | brought with them. 

possibly, extend the institute the maximum| The institute was thrown into five divis- 
length of time, eight weeks. Besides this, | ions, and all studied the same branches. 
means should also be provided for the pur- | Reading and English grammar were taught 





chase of globes, outline maps, charts, an or- 
rery, planetarium, manikins, and some philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus. Standard 
works on teaching, together with the best 
works on biography, history and science 
should also be procured for the use of the 
institute. A want of these appliances has 
already been greatly felt. 

As a beginning, a full set of Pelton’s out- 
line maps, Cutter’s anatomical charts, and a 
Spencerian writing chart, have been pur- 
chased and paid for out of the institute fund of 
Buchanan county. These articles were found 
indispensable. 

During the spring of 1874, county super- 


by G. H. Brainerd, a graduate of Dart- 
| mouth, and lately the principal of the Inde- 
| pendence schools. He conducted the reci- 
| tations on these subjects with ability and 
| success, and showed a skill in teaching that 
‘marked him as a wide-awake instructor. 
| Geography and history, by Walter H Robert- 
son, a graduate of the Iowa University. 
His former acquaintance with the teachers 
of the county in institute work, and his 
familiarity with these subjects, rendered him 
an acceptable and popular teacher. Wm. 
E. Parker, esq., principal of the Quasqueton 
schools, had, as heretofore, charge of arith- 


metic and physiology. His instruction was 
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thorough and complete. Penmanship, ac- 
cording to the Spencerian system, was taught 
by S. G. Sparks to each division in the study 
hall. Each member was supplied with a copy 
of the Theory of Penmanship, and was re- 
quired not only to give the analysis of each 
letter, but the construction of the same. 
Criticisms on the proper formation of letters 
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constituted a leading feature of the exercises. 
Free-hand drawing was taught by T. C. 
Merrill, who is quite an adept in the art. 
Although this branch was introduced for the 
first time as a part of institute work, a lively 
interest was awakened in the subject. 

The undersigned conducted the institute, 
and gave daily instruction on school didac- 
tics. The text-books used were Wicker- 
sham’s School Economy and Methods. 

From half-past three to a quarter of five 
p. m. was devoted alternately to free-hand 
drawing and orthography. ‘These exercises 
were generally given to the institute entire 
in the study hall. The opening exercises, 
morning and afternoon, were accompanied 
with instrumental and vocal music. No lec- 
tures were had in the evening, as it was be- 
lieved that the time could be more advan- 
tageously employed by the members in the 
proper preparation of their lessons by study. 
Several addresses were delivered by visitors 
during the days. 

Saturday forenoon was Gevoted to the dis- 
cussion of various subjects on natural phi- 
losophy, which had found their way into the 
query box, and also drill exercises in teach- 
ing young pupils how to read. At the close 
of the institute a public examination, mostly 
in writing, was held. Over one hundred 
and two applicants were examined. Theac- 
companying programme exhibits in the main 
the exercises of the institute, and may be at 
least suggestive to others engaged in a simi- 
lar work. 

We have thus rather briefly given the out- 
line or modus operandi of an lowa normal 
institute, hoping that it may be conducive 
to further progress ; perfection isnot claimed 
for it. With enlarged experience, more 
abundant means, better appliances, and 
longer sessions, these institutes will, in a 
gvuod degree, do the work of the much- 
needed normal schools. Amos Row. 

Jesup, Iowa, Jan., 1876. 
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A KINDERGARTEN IN LONDON, 


BY N. S. DODGE, 
HAD heard of Kindergartens before my last 
voyage. Somebody had said that Miss Peabody 
was promoting them and had told something of their 
origin. Still it was with a vague idea of what they 
were that I encountered a German wuman with two 
small children studying on the door of a respectable 
mansion near Golden Square, the following inscrip- 
tion : 
KINDERGARTEN: OR, INFANT TRAINING SCKOOL, 
At first sight I was about as wise as the woman 
who was trying to spell out the words. She had ap- 
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pealed to me in broken English, and I was endeavor- 
ing to answer her, when the door opened and a kind 
invitation was extended to all four of us to enter. 
We did so and became acquainted with what, in my 
estimation, is a very interesting method of infant 
training. 

If ever the reader has been nearly related to a 
spirited two-year-old baby, he will know how neces- 
sary it is to find something for ittodo. There is that 
little fellow who bears my own surname and who, 
nurse says, is just like his grandfather! The trouble 
he is to his mother is beyond calculation. It began 
long ago. Failing in his attempt to pull off her nose, 
he made a dash at her eyes, and failing here again, 
he went pell-mell at her curls, which have been in 
disorder ever since. His diagnosis of where ‘Ti- 
ger’s’’ tongue came from, and why it was there, 
equaled only his explorations in regard to “ Tiger’s”’ 
tail. The cat came in for a share of his attentions, 
which, judging from the manner in which they were 
received, were anything but agreeable. The quan- 
tity of glsss and china that he broke was fearful, and 
a fine horse that cost three dollars was deprived of 
its head the first day, and disemboweled the second. 
A barking dog was a treasure until the idea of where 
the sound came from began to possess him, when it 
shared the fate of the old family bellows which he 
cut open to find the wind, The whole of his toys, 
with his sister’s doll, were demolished in a week. A 
gutta-percha baby foiled him, but finding it became 
soft at the fire, he succeeded in converting it into a 
shoe for “ Tiger.’”? But Neil has an idea for con- 
struction as well. He built a house in my library of 
** Carlyle’s Frederick,” and with the aid of his sister 
set up shop-keeping, his stock in trade being pens, 
pen-wipers, ruler, paper-weights, india-rubber and 
inkstand, and his scales my spectacles, The Kinder- 
garten to me, therefore, promised to be a profitable 
speculation. 

I do not know much of Frederick Freebel. The 
kindergarten, or Infant Garden, owes, it seems, its 
origin to him. He discovered the system. It was 
laughed down. For the greater part of a long and 
active life he labored to revive it, People called it 
puerile, In its subjects it was so, but in its objects 
it was preéminently manly. Conscious of this he 
persevered—corrected his mistakes—established and 
made prosperous a single school—perfected his sys- 
tem—gained the attention of teachers—saw other 
schools started and winning their way—drew the 
care of Government to his aid—traveled from town 
to town, interesting the laboring classes in the work 
—and finally achieved a triumph of success which, 
little as it has done for his fame, has relieved thou- 
sands of German bread winners of unnecessary bur- 
dens, and made hundreds of thousands of chiidren 
happy. 

Within the London Kinder-Garten the first im- 
pression is that there are no books, playthings being 
substituted : the second that there are neither dolls 
nor animals, trumpets nor swords, hoops nor whips, 
wagons nor clock-works—the usual furnishings ae 
nursery—but unfinished and inexpensive materials. 
The children give their own lessons and make their 
own toys. It was—what I saw—in a word, play 
organized into a system of labor for the child, so 
that while he is amused and delighted, every faculty 
of body and mind is properly educed, There was 
no fault-finding nor need of it, for there was no 
wrong-doing. There was no crying nor need for 
that, for every baby was doing what it wanted to do. 
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Even the punishments, if they would be called such, 
were sources of pleasure. The whole scene reminded 
me of astory the good Dean-of Cape Town, the late 
Dr. Newman, used to tell of his experience with 
tracts. He gave them to a reprobate who happened 
to like reading when he was sick and sober. The 
charity inculcated in them was so absorbed into the 
man’s system that he one day remarked: “ I’m a 
changed man, I am, sir, through them tracts. Once 
I cared for neither God nor Devil, and now I loves 
them both alike.” 

The first thing shown to me was a number of balls, 
of all the colors of the rainbow. This, which is 
called the first gift, is intended for very young chil- 
dren, and belongs to the nursery rather than the 
school, It is used to teach motion and color. 

The second gift consists of a ball, cube, cylinder 
—a stick and a string. Games of this gift are so sim- 
ple that the weakest child can find delight in them, 
so instructive that they afford information to the man 
of science, and so diversified that the baby of two 
years and the girl of ten are alike amused. 

With the third gift—a cube divided in every direc- 
tion so as to form eight small cubes—the child begins 
to construct a garden seat for one person—then for 
two persons—then for three: a bedstead, an arm- 
chair a pair of steps, and a tower are presented suc- 
cessively to his natural love of building. 

A cube divided into eight planes, cut lengthwise, 
forms the fourth gift, with which still higher forms— 
a seat with back, sides, and footstools, a stable, a 
dungeon, a sheltered walk, a leaning tower, and the 
like higher forms—are produced. 

The fifth gift is an extension of the third. The 
cube is divided into twenty-seven equal cubes. 
Three of these are divided further into halves and 
three further still into quarters, This introduces the 
triangle and enables the child to produce more com- 
plicated forms, Such as a house with roof, an ancient 
arch, a church interior and a gothic window. 

The same relation which the fifth gift bears to the 
third, the sixth bears to the fourth, By blocks still 
further sub-divided, bare-legged urchins were con- 
structing, amidst shouts and laughter, sofas with pil- 
lows, baths with steps, school-rooms with places for 
boys and girls, and churches with pulpits. 

Then came the stick-work, consisting in laying 
little pieces of stick—undipped lucifer matches—in 
certain forms, commencing with two and rising to an 
indefinite number. By means of these the children 
teach themselves the alphabet in their play. The 
following letters are taught by plain sticks : 

AEFHIKLMNTVWXYZ. 

The whole of the letters cannot be made without 
uniting the sticks, and this is accomplished by sharp- 
ening the points and inserting them in peas. Peas 
and stick-work, however, are not confined to the 
formation of letters. Strange structures, forms of 
beauty, anatomies of animals, trunks, roots and 
branches of trees, are made in almost indefinite varie- 
ty by this simple contrivance. 

Every one knows how fond children are of cutting 
with scissors, Frébel, taking advantage of this pro- 
pensity, hasturned it touse. Paper-cutting becomes 
in his system a branch of education, The child is 
taught to fold paper in mathematical forms and cut 
it in vertical directions, It is resw/t the child is aim- 
ing after in its rude efforts at clipping. Each one of 
a group of five four-year-old girls was cutting busily 
at a folded newspaper sheet as I approached them. 








One after the other opened her work and spread it 
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on the floor. Five beautiful patterns were the re- 
sults. To each of the girls the discovery was like 
the secret that made the old Greek cry, Eureka! In 
the chattering that the comparisons, rivalry, owner- 
ship and consciousness of skill, produced, as the 
lighted faces surveyed the secret each one had dis- 
covered, there was to be learned a great lesson in 
the science of education. The purely mathematical 
basis upon which all this proceeds leads to drawing 
—a copy ruled in squares and a pencil being all 
the implements required—so- thoroughly scientific 
that the smallest children produce forms surprising 
for their beauty and taste. 

Every mother knows how fond children are of 
working in dough or clay or mud. It is the sense 
of form. They are modelists by nature. Frébel has 
directed this instict also, In the “ Fine Arts’ room 
of the Londen Kinder-Garten,”’ where stores of clay 
were provided for the young artists, there were boys 
and girls from seven to ten years old, shaping legs 
and arms, heads and busts, horses and wild animals, 
birds’ nests and house furniture, that furnished a 
school of design which would have put to shame half 
the college-library collections in the United States. 

More of what Isaw might be told. Exercise and 
rest—standing and sitting—speaking and singing— 
attitude and deportment—the bearing of the body 
and the motion of the limbs—avoidance of phlegm 
in the throat and secretions from the nose—all come 
in as a part of Frébel’s teaching. He saw that the 
nature of children was to po; and that they de- 
stroved always with a vigw to reconstruct something 
which should give expression to their thoughts. The 
toys of the Kinder-Garten are made to meet this 
desire. A few simple pieces of wood and paper, a 
lump of clay, a pile of sticks and peas are sufficient 
to give permanent occupation and to lay the basis of 
a thorough education. 

There are thirty-eight of these Kinder Gartens in 
London, and many more in the large provincial 
towns. They are attended mainly by the children of 
the poor, and aside from these peculiar advantages 
are of inestimable benefit 1n a country where there 
are no common schools. Frébel certainly got hold 
of a philosophical element in early education which 
might be introduced into many families and more 
schools with the happiest results.— Christian Union, 
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SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


SATIRIST has defined orthodoxy as 
** my doxy,’’ and heterodoxy as ‘‘any 
We propose to use the word 


A 


other doxy.”’ 
‘*sectarian’’ as the equivalent of ‘‘ hetero- 
dox,’’ in the sense in which the satirist em- 


ployed it. That is to say, dear reader, of 
whatever religious persuasion you may be, 
we beg you to bear in mind that by ‘‘ Sec- 
tarian Schools,’’ we mean schools controlled 
by the religious denomination to which you 
are opposed. Such schools we hold to be, 
first, unnecessary, and secondly dangerous. 

I, They are unnecessary. It is essential to 
prove this proposition; for many things 
are to a certain extent dangerous, and 
yet are indispensable. Ocean navigation, 
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railway traveling, universal suffrage, trial by 
jury—all have elements of danger; but we 
do not propose to dispense with them’ on 
that account, for experience has proved them 
to be necessary to our form of civilization, 
or if not absolutely necessary, at least so 
useful that we would prefer to adhere to them 
even if the accompanying dangers were 
greater than they are. 

Sectarian schools cannot enter the plea of 
necessity. For the sake of argument, we 
are willing to admit that in a Christian coun- 
try every child should be taught some form 
of Christian faith. But it does not follow 
that this instruction must be given in con- 
nection with secular education. Or, to put 
the case more strongly, it is not necessary 
that the person who teaches the creed and 
the catechism must therefore be selected, to 
the exclusion of others, to give lessons in 
grammar and arithmetic. The secular school 
does not monopolize the time of any child. 
It asks only for six hours in the day, five 
days in the week, and forty-three weeks in 
the year. Of the 8,760 hours in the year, 
the day-school asks only 1,290, or about one- 
seventh. 

If we allow achild one-half of the twenty- 
four hours of every day for taking food, ex- 
ercise and sleep, there remain 4,380 hours 
in the year at the disposal of his parents; 
and when the day-school has taken its full 
claim of 1,290 hours, there still remains the 
unexpended balance of 3,090 hours. It is 
thus evident that there is available for re- 
ligious instruction more than twice the 
amount of time that is claimed for secular 
education, if the parents and the spiritual 
directors of a child think proper to make 
that use of it. 

The day-school claims only one seventh 
of the time of a child. It is sheer impu- 
dence, then, to pretend that religious in- 
struction must be given in this seventh part, 
or not at all. It is worse than impudence 
to maintain that religious instruction is in« 
dispensable, and yet must be crowded into 
that small fraction of time which is appro- 
priated to secular education. 

It may readily be granted that the times 
before and after day-school hours are not the 
most convenient for religious education ; but 
no such objection can lie against Saturdays 
and Sundays, which are untouched by the 
day-school.’ And in a matter of such infi- 
nite importance as the teaching of religious 
doctrine is, for the sake of argument, con- 
ceded to be, the question of mere conveni- 
ence has no legitimate place. 
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II. The plea of necessity being thus dis- 
posed of, we proceed to show that sectarian 
schools are positively dangerous to the com- 
monwealth. We must not be misunderstood. 
We do not maintain that the teaching uf any 
form of the Christian religion in common 
schools is dangerous, so long as it is confined 
to matters purely religious ; but we do main- 
tain that the grouping of children in schools 
according to their theological affinities is 
full of danger ; and for the following reasons: 


1. All social divisions imperil the integrity and 
unity of the state. 

2. Divisions founded on theological differences are 
more dangerous than others. 

3- Such divisions are peculiarly dangerous when 
introduced into schovls. 


The first proposition needs but little illus- 
tration. Universal history is a long sermon 
on this short text. The feuds between the 
aristocracy and democracy of ancient Greece, 
between the patricians and plebeians of Rome, 
between the privileged orders and the ‘‘peo- 
ple’ of revolutionary France, between prop- 
erty and labor in modern England, prove 
that those social differences which array one 
part of the community against another tend 
finally to the destruction of the society where 
they are encouraged. They are cancers on 
the body politic, yielding neither to physic 
nor surgery. The strong constitution main- 
tains an unequal contest against them for a 
time, but even the strongest must finally suc 
cumb. Death alone puts an end to the 
struggle. 

But if such are the disastrous effects of 
social divisions founded only on accidents of 
birth and fortune, what shall we say of those 
which are based on differences of religious 
belief? The theme is at once too vast and 
too disagreeable. We can take no pleasure 
in lifting the veil which charity draws over 
the religious wars which have desolated  Eu- 
rope ; we would fain persuade ourselves that 
the superior refinement and abundant tolera- 
etion of the nineteenth century render impos- 
sible a repetition of the bloody tragedies 
which disgraced the seventeenth; but a 
glance at the scenes being enacted in Canada 
to-day over the bones of a dead man, reminds 
us that human nature is just what it has ever 
been, and similar causes must always produce 
similar effects. 

It is the duty of the state to mitigate, not 
to perpetuate, sectarian animosities. For 
many years the British government has for- 
bidden the public use of the emblems of the 
two great sectarian parties into which Ireland 

has been unfortunately divided. And it has 
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become a question here at home, whether 
public processions, which bring religious dif- 
ferences prominently before the public eye 
and tend toinflame sectarian passions, should 
not be prohibited by law. 

No plan could be adopted more certain to 
createand foster uncharitable prejudices, and 
more likely to prevent the cordial assimila- 
tion of men of different religious beliefs, than 
the establishment of sectarian schools, where 
children of tender years are branded and 
penned according to the creeds of their 
parents. 

A homogeneous population is essential to 
democratic government. Civilization tends 
to a certain extent to prevent homogeneity 
by separating the people into distinct layers, 
of which each stratum comes in contact only 
with the one above and the one below. Igno- 
rance of one another produces prejudice ; 
prejudice creates enmity ; and enmity termi- 
nates in destructive wars. ‘The only hope of 
complete reconciliation between the North 
and the South lies in their learning to know 
each other better, and to appreciate more 
fully their respective merits. It is not too 
much to say that had th® people of the antago- 
nistic sections known each other in 1860 
even as well as they do in 1875, the civil 
war could nof*have occurred. 

There are many causes that will always ren- 
der it difficult for all the members of any 
community to mingle freely together. Dif- 
ferences of fortune, of social position, of edu- 
cation, of political and religious associations, 
make corresponding differences in the lives 
of those who should be ‘* fellow-citizens,”’ 
and keep those apart, those whom the good 
of the state requires to act in coricert. There 
is only one place (except perhaps the courts 
of justice) even under a free popular govern- 
ment, where these differences can be ignored, 
and that place isthe school house. We con- 
sider it to be of supreme importance to the 
well-being of the commonwealth that chil- 
dren of all classes and stations in society, 
and representing every: form of political and 
religious belief, should mingle freely together 
in the commonschool. Zhere is the neutral 
ground where they should learn to know, to 
value, to respect and esteem each other, not 
for what their fathers and mothers are, but 
for what they are in and of themselves. Chil- 
dren who have been brought up together in 
the same school will differ when they become 
men, in politics and in religion ; but they 
will temper their differences by feelings of 
mutual respect. born of the experiences of 
their childhood. Individual contests and 
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resentments there may be and must be, but 
sectional strife and. sectarian bitterness are 
not likely to developed in such soil. 

It would seem but a small matter that a 
single sectarian school should be set up along- 
side of a public school. It would appear at 
first sight that we ought to welcome it as an 
assistant in the work, and should place all 
the higher vaiue on it, because it proposes 
to add religious to secular education. But 
if it is right for one denomination to do so, 
it is right for all. 1f A must have his creed 
taught, B insists on a similar privilege, and 
C, and D; and so on to the last letter of the 
theological alphabet. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
arguments against sectarian schools apply 
also to schools founded on other than theo- 
logical differences. There should be no 
‘* Trish’’ schools, and no ‘‘ German’’ schools 
in the United States. The school should be 
all AMERICAN. Side by side the Irish boy, 
the German boy and the native American 
should learn that they are to become citizens 
of a common country, and heirs of a com- 
mon inheritance of freedom, By close and 
kindly contact, by friendly, intercourse, by 
warm but generous competition on common 
ground, they should learn to know one an- 
other’s merits and become prepared to join 
hands in a common cause. ‘The spirit of 
nationality has never sprung, and never can 
spring, from schools divided either on the 
principle of religion or that of race; and 
without this spirit of nationality, unified and 
intensified far beyond its present measure, 
this country can have no future. 

Maryland School Journal. 
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LYCEUMS. 


LYCEUM is an association for mutual 
improvement, at least this is its osten- 


sible character. Its true character is best 
shown by the work it does. Our experience 
in the matter leads us to believe that, in the 
vast majority of cases, no higher motive 
governs these associations than a desire for 
society, with its usual accompaniments, gos- 
sip, that very serious entertainment which 
commonly goes by the name of ‘‘ fun,’’ the 
display of dress, and other similar motives, 
though there are, probably, in nearly or quite 
all lyceums, individuals who enter them 
with the vain hope of gaining some intellec- 
tual or moral development. In a number of 
instances which have fallen under our obser- 
vation, anonymous communications which 
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have been weakly or maliciously admitted 
into the so-called ‘‘literary magazine’ 
which is the exponent of the ‘‘ thought ’’ of 
the lyceum, have been made a vehicle for 
the gratification of a personal spite which is 
too cowardly to show itself in a more open 
and straightforward way, a course which 
commonly leads to a general altercation, 
ending in the breaking up of the associa- 
tion. In avery recent case which has come 
to our knowledge, the system of assigning 
questions was made a medium for covert 
obscenity. 

That there has been a most marked deter- 
ioration in the character of these societies 
within the last ten or fifteen years, no one 
who is acquainted with their history can 
deny. The questions discussed and the in- 
terrogatories answered are almost always, to 
speak moderately, of an extremely common- 
place character, and often they are absolute- 
ly childish, sometimes positively vulgar. 
Readers who set out with the assumption 
that there is no such thing as retrogression, 
will, of course, make-the facts square with 
their theories, as is common with this class 
of minds; but people who think it worth 
while to observe the facts necessary to a 
judgment, and who are capable of drawing 
a conclusion dispassionately, will reach a, 
result which is anything but comfirmatory 
of the assertion that the general tone of so- 
ciety is improving. 

But, lest we should be accused of making 
unfounded assertions, we will present the 
reader with a few specimens, taken at ran- 
dom, from authorized reports of the action 
of various lyceums during the past winter. 

First comes the threadbare question, al- 
ways sure to be decided upon the basis of 
antipathy: 

“Has the Indian suffered more injuries at the 
hands of the white man than the Negro?” 

This -‘‘question’’ has been ‘‘done to 
death’’ these ten years, but we suppose it 
will have to do service for another decade, 
where people have not originality or cul- 
ture enough to secure a substitute for these 
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worn-out ‘‘ ole clo’. 

Next comes this common-place proposition: 

** Resolved, That Columbus deserves more honor 
for the discovery of America than Washington for 
its defence.” 

The ‘‘organ of comparison’’ must be 
enormously developed in the head of one 
who could conceive of such a contrast as this. 

Now and then we come acros a question 
like the following, which, if properly un- 
derstood, might afford ground for rational 
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discussion, but we fancy it would be neces- 
sary for most popular audiences to have, by | 
way of preliminary, a clear definition of | 
what conscience is. The question is an | 
important one: 

“Is conscience always a correct moral guide?’ 

But imagine a literary society gravely dis 
cussing the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the sewing-machine agent is a 
greater bore than the politician.” 

Or this: 

“ Resolved, That the West offers more inducements 
for young men than the East.’ 

One “‘ referred question ’’ runs thus : 

“ What is the difference between a little lazy man | 
and a lazy little man ?” 

Another : : 

“Is a blackberry green when it is red?” 

Seriously, we could not conceive, if it | 
were not proven by actual experience, that | 
any assemblage of sane human beings could, 
towards the close of the ‘‘ enlightened nine- 
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HE matter published in the official de- 
partment of this number of Zhe 
Journal will show, in some measure, what 
has been done by the Department of Public 
Instruction to secure a proper educational 
display at the Centennial. A fine building 
will be erected on the grounds at Fairmount 
Park, and the school men of Pennsylvania 
must spare no effort to fill it with our best 
educational products. Our honor is at stake 
in the matter. If we succeed, our position 
will be a proud one before the world ; if we 
fail for want of means or for want of work, 
we will hang our heads in shame for all the 
rest of our lives. But we must not, will not, 
fail. Our grand old State has already given 
for the purposes of the Centennial the mag: 
nificent sum of $4,699,000, and proposes to 
give at least $100,000 more; while all the 
other States together have contributed only 
about one-tenth as much. It is a national 
exhibition held for a ma#vona/ purpose ; but 
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teenth century,’’ and in a country boasting 
of the intelligence of the common people, 
spend an evening in this unspeakably silly 
manner. 

We will close this list of quotations from 
lyceum literature with the following bit of 
exquisite stupidity. The questions are given 
in immediate connection, as we present them: 

‘1. Is it wrong to study on the Lord’s day? 2. 
What is the relation between a humbug and a potato 
bug ?” 

If any other contributor to your columns 
can eclipse this collection by a still more 
ridiculous array of quotations we hope he 





'willdoso. It would, undoubtedly, be the 


source of a great deal of ‘‘ fun,’’ but of fun 
of avery different kind contemplated by the 
framers of the questions and resolutions. 
| The writers, if not witty themselves, might 
congratulate themselves that they were, at 


| least, ‘‘ the cause of wit in others.’ 
COLUMBIA. 







upon a her, unfelt elsewhere ; and a failure to 
adequately represent her educational interests 
would be the worst possible failure—a fail- 
ure at the centre of her very life. But to 
succeed we now need 

—HELP— 

The Legislature will make a reasonable 
appropriation, but in addition there must be 
contributions from the school boards 
throughout the State. There is no board 
that cannot contribute the smallsum of $5 
without inconvenience ; and such a contri- 
bution will give the board making it, and 
the people of the district, an ownership in 
the building, and entitle them to sbare the 
credit of the display. We expect the re- 
sponse to the circular letter of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, published in 
our official department, to be both prompt 
and general. The pioneer boards in this act 
of patriotism are the following: Upper Dar- 
by, Delaware co., $50; Carlisle, Cumber- 

land co., $25 ; Shamokin, Northumberland, 
$10; Coatesville, Chester, $10; Buckingham, 
Bucks, $10; Fayette City, Fayette, $10; 
Packerton, Carbon, $10 ; Bullskin, Fayette, 
$10; Shenango, Mercer, $10; Chilisqua- 
que, Northumberland, $10; Sheshequin, 
Bradford, $10 ; Lower Windsor, York, $10; 
Ridley, Delaware, $10; South Fayette, Al- 





Pennsylvania has a much deeper interest in 
its success than any of her sister States. A 


failure would bring a degree of disgrace | 





legheny, $10; North Fayette, Allegheny, 
$10; Rosstraver, Westmoreland, $10; 


| Philipsburg, Centre, $7.50; Shade Gap, 
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Huntingdon ; Decatur, Clearfield ; Amity, 
Berks ; Monroe, Bradford ; Cooper, Mon- 
tour; Honeybrook, Chester; Fairview, 
Mercer; Beaver, Columbia; Orbisonia, 
Huntingdon; Marysville, Perry; Franklin- 
town, York ; West Lebanon, Indiana ; Lower 
Allen, Cumberland; Burnside, Centre; Penn, 
Perry ; Washington, Cambria, each $5.00. 

It needs scarcely be added that every dol- 
lar of the money that shall be contributed 
will be judiciously used and fully accounted 
for. Even with an ample amount of money 
we must have —WwoRK— 
intelligent, earnest, enthusiastic work. The 
School Department will do ail it can do; 
but superintendents, directors, institutions, 
teachers, individual citizens interested in 
education must all put a shoulder to the 
wheel and keep it there until success crowns 
the combined effort. 

Much is expected, in particular, of super- 
intendents of schools. If shey do not move 
in the several counties, cities and boroughs. 
little or nothing will be done. They are 
expected to lead, give information, lend en- 
thusiasm. We want only the best material 
that can be furnished ; but there is no super- 
intendent in the State that has not some- 
thing in the school line within his jurisdic- 
tion worth showing at Philadelphia. It 
may be only the picture of a school-house, 
an article of apparatus, a chart of statistics, 
a plan, a model, the work of some school 
or scholar, a method that can be graphically 
expressed ; but it is something. Some of the 
superintendents are rich in material, and 
they cannot stand still and fold their arms 
at a time like this, and preserve their stand- 
ing and save their honor from a stain. 
True, we have but a few weeks in which to 
prepare; but there is ample time for an 
earnest man to do a world of work. Prus- 
sia organized armies, marched them hun- 
dreds of miles, fought battles, subdued a 
powerful empire in a less number of weeks 
than we have at our command. 

It is proposed to hold a meeting of super- 
intendents during the exhibition in the 
Pennsylvania Educational Building, on the 
Centennial grounds, so that each will have 
an opportunity of seeing what he and all 
have done. 

Already we are in every way making 

—PROGRESS— 
A beautiful site has been chosen for: our 
building. Plans have been selected, bids 
have been received, and the contract given 
out. The building is octagonal in shape 
with wings. It is 148 feet long by 100 feet 
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wide. The extent of wall surface for the 
display is not less than 20,000 square feet. 
There is provision for offices, a reception 
room, and a hall 48 feet by 48 feet to be 
used for the exhibition of methods of teach- 
ing by classes, brought by teachers from in- 
stitutions in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, or by illustrative lectures. This is 
a new and novel feature, and we are sure 
will prove an attractive and profitable one. 
Up to this time, ten of our leading uni- 
versities and colleges have reported them- 
selves as preparing to make an exhibit ; four 
of our normal schools ; the same number of 
academies and seminaries; all the orphan 
schools ; eight cities and boroughs ; a num- 
ber of counties ; a number of book publish- 
ers and manufacturers of school furniture 
and apparatus; the Schoo! of Design; the 
Polytechnic College ; the Institution of the 
Blind, &c., &c. Every day adds to the ap- 
plications for space, and appearances in- 
dicate a full exhibition of all our educa- 
tional interests. But work is wanted— 
wanted not only to make preparation but to 
make the des¢ preparation possible. We say, 
then, once more, ‘* Forward, school men of 
Pennsylvania, all along the line.”’ 


WE have received a copy of the twenty- 
first annual report of the Board of Con- 
trollers, and the second annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
city of Allegheny. It is a document of one 
hundred and twelve pages, full of interest- 
ing matter carefully compiled, relating to 
the city schools. ‘The number of pupils en- 
rolled in the schools of Allegheny the past 
year was 11,980, the number of teachers 
employed 186, and the expenditures for 
school purposos, $118,554.60. Two fine 
buildings were erected during the year, and 
the report contains many sure indications of 
other improvements. As a guarantee of 
future progress the President in his address 
recommends ‘‘the appointment yearly of a 
standing committee of six, one of whom 
shall be the city superintendent, to be called 
the Committee on Improvement and Re- 
form, whose duty it shall be to inquire as to 
ways and means whereby the prosperity and 
efficiency of the city schools may be pro- 
moted, and report from time to time to the 
Board.’’ We hope to be able to notice 
some of the points in the Superintendent’s 
report in a future number. 


‘* Every one wants education,’’ says the 
Minister of Public Instruction in the prov- 
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ince of Quebec, ‘‘ but on condition that it 
will cost nothing. Ifthe people are to be 
educated we must make the necessary sacri- 
fices to that end.’’ We must pay for it 
everywhere. There are many people, in 
Pennsylvania also, who ‘‘ want education ;’’ 
and are ready to talk long and loudly in ex- 
tolling the manifold blessings which it con- 
fers, but they would have them all on quite 
as cheap terms as our Canada neighbors! 
In theory they hold education to be essen- 
tial, a thing of priceless value, but they are 
unhappy when it reaches them in the shape 
of taxes. And this, despite the fact that, from 
the very nature of the case, no other tax 
yields so large a return as that paid for gen- 
eral education. It is a permanent invest- 
ment, somewhat on the annuity principle in 
arithmetic, but increasing in value more 
rapidly than even high rates of compound 
interest would promise. Or rather, it may 
be reckoned a geometrical progression, in 
which the ratio depends mainly upon how 
school teachers, school directors, and other 
school officers discharge the responsible du- 
ties they have assumed. 


Ir 1s in accordance with the fitness of 
things that Sweden should be first to 
erect a school-house upon the Centennial 
grounds in Fairmount Park. It was the 
Swedes who built the first school house on 
what is now Pennsylvania soil, nearly forty 
years before Wm. Penn received his title 
deeds from the British Crown, nearly forty 
years before Charles II. coined the word 
** Pennsylvania.’’ What then could be 
more gracefully appropriate than that Swe- 
den should be in advance of Pennsylvania 
herself in the erection of the exquisite little 
structure which stands opposite to the French 
Café in the Centennial grounds? It is 
happy even in its location—bringing thus 
into prominent contrast the representative 
men of the two nations, the Swedish school 
master vs. the French cook. In its con- 
struction the Swedish carpenters have also 
shown their skill, since no other frame 
building upon the grounds—the Japanese 
perhaps excepted—is likely to equal it in 
workmanlike finish. Sweden here proposes 
to do missionary work in showing to Penn- 
sylvania, to the United States, and to the 
world, how that the teacher’s home and the 
district school may be combined under the 
same roof. Our state will profit by the les- 
son, which is by no means the least that the 
Centennial has in store for Pennsylvania. 
We bid glad welcome to this suggestive 
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teacher from the far North. The descend- 
ants of Norsemen and Vikings have not 
forgotten their old trick of conquest ! 





Dr. JoHn A. WEIsSE, of New York, in 
a recent lecture at the Cooper Institute, on 
the *‘ Origin, Progress and Destiny of the 
English Language,’’ maintained that at no 
distant period it will become universal. In 
support of this view he said that it is now 
spoken by active, energetic people, in every 
part of the world, and of all races. It com- 
mands most of the world’s mechanical skill, 
and most of its political, moral and social 
and religious influence. Wherever English 
has been planted it has taken strong root, 
and borne abundant fruit. How the lan- 
guage has spread is shown in the following 
proximate, if not exact statements: One 
fourth of the habitable area of the world is 
governed by English speaking people; and 
this fourth of the world supports one-fifth 
of its inhabitants. Of the commercial navy 
of the world over one-third, and of the war 
navy one-fifth belong to the English-speaking 
races, including nearly two-thirds of the 
tonnage. Over one-half of the railroads, 
nearly one-half the telegraph wires, and the 
ocean cables almost entirely are ‘controlled 
by those who speak English. Of the letters 
despatched by post from “868 to 1871 in- 
clusive, over one-half were by the mail ser- 
vice of the United States, Great Britain, 
and her dependencies. One-half the mari- 
time commerce of the world, as shown by 
import and export tables, is in the hands of 
the speakers of the English language, and 
they expend over one-fourth of the money 
paid for governing the world. Of course, 
calculations of this kind cannot pretend to 
accuracy in all points, but they have shown 
enough of probability to demonstrate the 
wide diffusion and the powerful influence of 
the language of America and Great Britain. 


Many readers of Zhe Journa/ will be glad 
to see the article in this number from the 
pen of Amos Row, formerly a prominent 
teacher in Pennsylvania, but now a county 
superintendent in Iowa, not only on ac- 
count of its own interesting character, but 
on account of the author, of whom they 
have the most pleasant recollections. The 
normal institute is an agency whose value is 
not unknown in Pennsylvania, but there is, 
perhaps, a question as to whether the time 
has come for dispensing with our teachers’ in- 
stitutes as now held. We will give the floor 
to some one prepared to answer Mr. Row. 
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THE second annual report of the Schuyl- 
kill County Teachers’ Institute, comprising 
some seventy-two pages, has been issued in 
excellent style. It contains full proceed- 
ings. reported by Mr. J. J. Cake, of the 
thirteenth annual session of this institute, 
with other papers of interest ; also tables of 
educational statistics of much local value. 
Copies may be had by mail for twenty-five 
cents each, by addressing the publisher, 
Jno. A. Sullivan, Pottsville, Pa. 

A good report, issued in same style as that 
just mentioned, is also received from Supt. 
Sheeley, of Adams county. The publica- 
tion of institute proceedings in this form is 
calculated to do much good. 


GEN. SHERMAN writes: ‘‘I believe in 
common schools, and don’t stop over little 
matters which seem to be exaggerated by the 
press. In some quarters, however, these 
schools are extravagant and indulge in 
costly buildings and expensive teachers, so 
as to be too heavy a burden to the taxpayers. 
This tendency ought to be checked, which 
may be easily done without making ita politi- 
cal question. Self-interest will regulate this, 
and make them free schools to all, and capa- 
ble of imparting the rudiments of a good 
English education.”’ 

For so much of this letter as is friendly to 
the common school systems of the country 
and the great principles that underlie them, 
we are thankful; but we are not quite ready 
to set its author down as an orthodox, out- 
and-out school man. He seems to go out 
of his way to speak of ‘‘extravagant schools,”’ 
** costly buildings ’’ and ‘‘ expensive teach- 
ers.’’ For one extravagant school or costly 
building in this country there are hundreds 
that are unsightly, and poorly arranged and 
equipped for want of the expenditure of a 
little more money in their construction and 
fitting up. And as to the charge of ‘ex- 
pensive teachers,’’ it is sufficient’ to say that 
the highest salary paid to a teacher or super- 
intendent of schools in the United States is 
$5,000 a year, and the average salary paid to 
teachers is not over $35 a month. Gen. 
Sherman’s own salary is probably $25,000 a 
year; we know of acity having fifty good 
teachers, with a most efficient superinten- 
dent at their head, the equal of the General 
himself in ability, in learning, in skill in 


his profession, a. better teacher most likely’ 


than he when he was a schoolmaster, and 
yet the whole fy, superintendent included, 
do not receive $25,000 a year. It does not 
look well for a military man to talk about 
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extravagance, cost, expense. The officers 
of our army are paid more for less work 
than any other class of inen, and the army 
itself is the greatest burden the taxpayers 
have to bear. Did Gen. Sherman forget the 
expressive old maxim, that ‘‘ people that 
live in glass houses should not throw stones?”’ 
He may “‘ believe in common schools,’’ but 
if we were on the lookout for an officer to 
take command of the common school forces, 
in case they were required to meet an enemy, 
we would scarcely be willing to trust the 
leadership to the author of this letter, much 
as we admire, in many respects, the hero of 
‘*the march to the sea.”’ 


LIFE INSURANCE has within the past twenty 
years grown to be an interest of such mag- 
nitude in this country that no advanced class 
should now be carried through arithmetic 
without some exhaustive study of this sub- 
ject. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
reckoned as assets by our leading companies, 
and everywhere people, in the various walks 
of life, are making themselves better ac- 
quainted with the conditions and advantages 
of insurance. This‘interest will continue to 
grow, and the text-book on arithmetic that 
would be fully up with the times must very 
soon devote its twelve or twenty pages to 
such treatment of this live topic as shall be 
of practical use to the student. It must 
state clearly the different plans approved by 
the experience of the best companies; it 
must present numerous problems for solu- 
tion that may enable the pupil to compare, 
for himself, each with all others, to decide 
for himself which is most profitable, which 
he would prefer, and for what reasons he 
would preter it. It must show him how that 
co-operative and Tontine methods, as man- 
aged, usually result in disappointment to the 
insured. It must show him the difference 
between non-forfeiture companies and those 
which forfeit policies in cases where premi- 
ums are not promptly paid; how that the 
latter companies can usually pay larger divi- 
dends than the former, because of their for- 
teited policies, but that the former, con- 
ducted on the more generous policy of 
continuing insurance so long as there is any 
money to the credit of the same, is the safer 
and better for the policy holder, These and 
other points should be so presented that the 
pupil may become as familiar with insurance 
as with ordinary percentage. When the 
teacher and text-book take hold of this 
matter as they now do of square or cube 
root, vastly more business will be done in 
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life insurance, with mutual benefit increased 
to both insurer and insured. An interest so 
humane is in every way to be commended, 
and until the text-books do full justice to 
this subject, we suggest that teachers drop a 
postal card.to several of the leading com- 
panies, secure their rates, with accompany- 
ing pamphlets, and present the matter at 
some length, to advanced classes, in connec- 
tion with compound interest and annuities. 

While on this subject we would also sug- 
gest that teachers in towns and cities, where 
there are building and loan associations, 
make their older pupils acquainted with the 
principles on which these are managed, and 
show them how that such investments, while 
encouraging the practice of a wise economy, 
cannot fail to pay a large percentage of 
profit when honestly managed. The Febru- 
ary number of Scribner’ s Monthly contains an 
admirable paper on this subject, entitled ‘‘A 
hundred thousand homes.’’ It is written in 
popular style, and is an article so very satis- 
factory that we heartily commend it to those 
who would know more of these associations. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of Zhe Tribune, writing 
from Campbellsville, Tenn., puts certain 
points very clearly. We have known schools 
near home of the kind criticised. He says: 
** The great defect in the private or subscrip- 
tion schools is that each teacher endeavors 
to conduct his school after the manner of a 
college or university, seeming to think it 
beneath his dignity to pay any attention to 
the elementary branches of instruction. He 
is too learned to do that, and very frequent- 
ly is not learned enough to perform properly 
that which he undertakes. The scholars 
study Horace’s odes before they have learned 
to spell one-half the monosyllabic words of 
the English language, or have become fa- 
miliar with its grammar and literature. They 
endeavor to understand the laws of Kepler, 
together with some of the most abstruse 
topics treated of in chemistry, botany, ge- 
ology, and physics, ere they have attained a 
fair knowledge of arithmetic.”’ 


THE story goes that a traveler wandering 
in foreign lands found himself one day in 
Dublin. ‘* Where is the grave of O’Con- 
nell?’ he inquired. The cemetery was 
found, and the last resting-place of the Irish 
patriot. Pausing awhile, he turned away, 
when a few steps brought him to a stone 
upon which he read another name yet more 
familiar—that of Tom Moore. ‘‘ What!”’ 
said he, turning to the sexton, ‘‘a Protes- 
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tant laid among Catholics ! a heretic in con- 
secrated ground ! How is this?’’ ‘* Sure,’’ 
replied the sexton, ‘* Daniel O’Connell was 
for liberty, and Tom Moore was for liberty ; 
and liberty, your honor—why, ¢ha¢ makes 
brothers of us all!’’ Yes, brothers of us 
all—a common cause, the common weal! 
Freedom there from the tyranny of English 
misrule ; freedom here from the blight of 
ignorance and the tyranny of passion, preju- 
dice and debasing vice that attend upon 
ignorance as its shadow. Brothers all in 
this grand crusade! Let us not forget it. 


THE Philadelphia Commercia/ has the fol- 
lowing, among other good things, to say of 
the State Normal School at West Chester : 


The school is now in its fifth year, and since it 
first opened the attendance of students has reached 
its fullest capacity. It is open to students of both 
sexes, and the terms are very moderate. The Faculty 
is noted for talent and ability, and is composed of the 
most learned and successful educational instructors 
known to the public. The Principal, George L. 
Maris, M, A., is a native of Chester county, and was 
at one time its superintendent of public schools. He 
is very popular with the students, and his long ex- 
perience as an instructor contributes very largely to 
the eminent success and the high character of the 
institution whose affairs he so ably administers. 


JupGe SHarswoop recently delivered an 
opinion on an appeal from a decree of the 
Orphans’ ‘Court of Montgomery county, 
which, in its interpretation of the law pro- 
hibiting bequests to public institutions within 
thirty days of the death of the testator, is a 


matter of very general interest. In the 
case before the Orphans’ Court it was shown 
that the testator, being on his death-bed, 
expressed a desire to leave his estate for 
charitable purposes. He was informed that 
if he should die within thirty days such a 
disposition of his property would be ineffec- 
tual, but that he might make an absoluite be- 
quest to an individual upon the confidence 
and belief that, when the devisee should be 
informed of the wishes of the testator, he 
would of his own accord carry them out. A 
will was made and duly acknowledged ac- 
cording to this suggestion, and Reuben 
Yeakel was chosen as the devisee, on the 
suggestion of a bystander. It wasclear that 
no undue influence was used to procure the 
will, and the real questions at issue were 
whether the bequest to Reuben Yeakel was 
in the nature of a trust, and, incidentally, 
whether Reuben Yeakel, having been sug- 
gested as the devisee by Edward Schultz, 
and having accepted the bequest, thereby 
recognized Schultz as his attorney. The 
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Court decided that Reuben Yeakel was the 
absolute owner under the will, with no legal 
obligations to carry out the wishes of the 
testator, and that he was, therefore, not a 
trustee. Furthermore, the Court held that 
Schultz gave no promise or assurance that 
Reuben Yeakel would accept the trust, but 
merely expressed an opinion accepted by the 
testator. The act of April 26th, 1855, pro- 
vides that no property shall be bequeathed, 
devised or conveyed to any body politic, 
or to any person in trust for religious or 
charitable uses, except by will or deed made 
at least one calendar month before the death 
of the testator. But as Reuben Yeakel, al- 


though he has expressed the intention of 
using the property for religious and chari- 
table purposes, is not a trustee, and as any 
fraud upon the law that may have been com- 
mitted was committed without complicity on 
his part, the Court sustains the bequest to 
the party named in the will. 


TEACH SEWING.—It is stated that Massa- 
chusetts will hereafter require that, so far as 
practicable, the girls in her public schools 
shall be taught sewing. This is a good move 
in a good direction. In these days of sewing 
machines and high-pressure ‘‘ book learn- 
ing,’’ the art of the needlewoman is too 
generally neglected. All girls should be 
taught the skillful use of the needle. To 
one it may mean resource for livelihood, to 
another an added grace of womanhood. 
Though a lady touch the keys like Arabella 
Goddard, or handle the brush like Rosa 
Bonheur, or wield the magic pen of George 
Eliot herself, she is still more the artist if 
able to sew on buttons and darn stockings ; 
to stitch and seam, hem and fell, gather and 
bind, tuck and ruffle, pleat and goffer—the 
veriest flesh-and-blood sewing machine. We 
quote from ‘*The Marble Faun’”’ a para- 
graph or two, in which Hawthorne has his 
good word to say of needlework : 

There is something extremely pleasant and even 
touching—at least of very, sweet, soft, and winning 
effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, distin- 
guishing women from men. Our own sex is incapa- 
ble of any such by-play aside from the main business 
of life; but women—be they of what earthly rank 
they may, however gifted with intellect or genius, or 
endowed with awful beauty—have always some little 
handiwork ready to fill the tiny gap of every vacant 
moment, A needle is familiar to the fingers of them 
all. A queen, no doubt, plies it on occasion; the 
woman poet can use it as adroitly as her pen; the 
woman’s eye that has discovered a new star turns 
from its glory to send the polished little instrument 
gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or to darna 
casual fray in her dress. And they have greatly the 
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advantage of us in this respect. The slender thread of 
silk or cotton keeps them united with the small, famil- 
iar, gentle interests of life, the continually operative 
influences of which do so much for the health of the 
character, and carry off what would otherwise be a 
dangerous accumulation of morbid sensibility. A 
vast deal of human sympathy runs along this elec- 
tric line, stretching from the throne to the wicker- 
chair of the humblest seamstress, and keeping high 
and low in a species of communion with their kin- 
dred being. Methinks it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics when women of high thoughts 
and accomplishments love to sew ; especially gs they 
are never more at home with their hearts than when 
so occupied. And when the work falls in a woman’s 
lap, of its own accord, and the needle involuntarily 
ceases to fly, it is a sign of trouble, quite as trust- 
worthy as the throb of the heart itself. 


Oo 


The thool- 1 


T is a very general notion that elocution is simply 
the art of using the voice, of expressing feeling by 
tones, and hence that it is rather an zsthetic than an 
intellectual accomplishment. An article in the Sc#- 
ence Monthly, entitled “ Reading as an Intellectual 
Process,’’ by Mr. E, O. Vaile, is generally very just 
and accurate, the tenor of its argument being that peo 
ple are not taught to read in such a way as to fully 
grasp the meaning of the matter written ; but, in as- 
suming that elocution or oral reading is nothing more 
than the power of vocal expression, the writer seems 
to us wrong, We quote from the article as follows: 
“‘ Pupils are drilled almost daily in reading, from 
the time they are six until they are sixteen, and yet 
they cannot read. They pass over that which to 
them is intelligible and that which is not intelligible 
alike, without discrimination. Words, words merely, 
are their only currency. Professors of elocution, 
and teachers of reading, do not impart the power we 
need. Theyteach us an accomplishment, but neglect 
our necessity. They make oral reading a high and 
important end, while it is simply a means, and should 
be so used. Our children are taught as though a 
large portion of their existence were to be spent in 
reading aloud; whereas, probably not one-fiflieth of 
all the reading done by people in ordinary circum- 
stances is of that kind. For most of us, it is our in- 
tellectual business in life to understand, to receive, 
to unload, as it were, that which others have put 
aboard. At least ability in this line is what we need 
infinitely more than the ‘mere art of conveying 
thought. The number is comparatively small of 
those who are called upon to create, .to body forth 
the soul either as orators or writers. The truth is, 
within the proper and legitimate sphere of school- 
reading, the cultivation of the organs of speech 
should be strictly subordinate to the great end of ac- 
quiring and retaining thoughts. . . to acquire the 
power of obtaining from the printed page and by 
means of the eye only, ideas clearly and quickly. 
This should be the foremost thing with every teacher. 
Tone, emphasis, inflection, and general expression, 
are, or should be, only the test-marks to indicate to 
the teacher whether or not the thought as presented 
by the printed words is fairly lodged in the mind of 
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the learner. This perfectly subsidiary character of 
oral reading and the actual comprehension of the 
thought are almost entirely lost sight of. The subject 
is taught as a fine art, an art of expression only, the 
same as music, instead of the art of soul-perceptions, 
the art of seeing and feeling ideas and sentiments,” 

These remarks are justified, perhaps, by the sort 
of elocution that is frequently taught in our schools, 
but legitimate elocution is the very thing to secure 
the end desired by Mr. Vaile. Tone and expression 
are necessary but not primary things in good elocu- 
tion, the first object being always to discover and ex- 
press by emphasis and inflection the exact meaning 
of the*author under study. 

It is the special function of elocution to shape and 
body forth the meaning of a sentence, and this is ac- 
complished first by an accurate placing of emphasis, 
secondly by inflections which shall indicate the 
shades of thought, and thirdly by tones which shall 
express the feeling or sentiment, Every competent 
elocutionist trains himself to look closely and scruti- 
nizingly for the exact thought of his author, and 
hence there could be no better method than oral 
reading of the right kind for teaching pu;ils to go to 
the idea, and not to gallop idly and unintelligently 
over the sentences they are perusing, It is true that 
in some instances elocution is very little more than 
sound and expression. A pupil who is studying to 
read orally Poe’s “ Bells,’’ is concerned principally 
with its ventriloqual effects; but one who attempted 
to read aloud Hamlet's soliloquy, ‘ To be, or not to 
be,’”’ would make havoc with it if he did not seize its 
meaning and express the exact thought. Mr. Vaile 
says that “tone, emphasis and inflection should be 
only test marks to indicate whether the thought is 
fairly lodged in the mind.” This is quite true, and 
in order that tone, emphasis, etc., may indicate 
rightly, it is necessary for the reader to discover and 
comprehend the thought which he must express. Mr. 
Vaile also says that “the great question with our 
readers is not, Do we understand others? but, How 
to make others understand us.’’ Is it not certain 
that we cannot make others understand us unless we 
first understand that which we attempt to express? 
The right sort of oral reading is based on right un- 
derstanding. It enforces clearness of comprehen- 
sion, promotes accuracy of analysis, compels the 
reader to think, and tends to cure the slovenly habit 
called short-hand reading—merely glancing over 
sentences—to which many readers are prone. 

Appleton’s Fournal. 
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TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE AT GENEVA. 


ON THE first morning of the Conference the teach- 
ers present, to the number of nearly fifteen hundred, 
formed themselves into along procession, and march- 
ed through the principal thoroughfares of Geneva, 
preceded by a band and the federal flag. The first 
question proposed was the following: “ What are 
the duties of the teacher towards society, and what 
are the duties of society toward the teacher?” 
gave rise to a debate, which resulted in the presenta- 
tion of eleven reports from the various sections. 
These reports have been condensed and combined 
by Professor Verchere into one general report con- 
taining the following conclusions : 

1. The business of the primary teacher is to give 
to the young an education and instruction calculated 
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to form them into both moral and enlightened men. 

2. He ought, therefore, to possess certain qualifi- 
cations—physical, moral, and intellectual. 

3. Amongst his physical qualifications, an essen- 
tiai one should be a good state of health, which 
should be maintained by a wise Aygiene. 

4. With reference to his moral qualities, the school- 
master’s character should in all respects be such as 
to obtain for him the confidence of families, the 
affection of children, and the respect of the public. 
Elevated piety, exemplary morality, devotion to duty, 
a serious view of his mission, sincere attachment to 
children, a spirit of good will and conciliation in his 
social relations, ardent sympathy—marked by disin- 
terestedness and modesty—with everything that may 
contribute to the welfare of the people: complete 
dignity of bearing, of manner, and of language— 
these are the traits, which, taken together, should 
represent the moral character of the schoolmaster. 

5. As to his intellectual qualifications, the public 
has a right to demand from him a substantial and 
varied fund of knowledge acquired by previous in- 
struction, and maintained and extended during his 
whole carreer. An enemy to mere immovable rou- 
tine, he should welcome the progress realized by 
others, he should essay new methods of instruction, 
and search out for himself improved plans of pro- 
cedure, remembering that a fundamental qualifica- 
tion of the teacher is to know how to reach the 
heart and intelligence of his pupils. 

6. In school he should direct his attention, not 
only to instructing the young in various branches of 
knowledge, but also to inculcating sentiments of 
piety and virtue, love of work, and devotion to their 
mother country. 

7. Out of school also there are different ways in 
which he should be actively employed. He should 
keep up friendly relations with the parents of his 
pupils, in order to secure their concurrence and sup- 
port; he should aid with counsel and sympathy ado- 
lescent youth; he should enlighten the surrounding 
population to the best of his ability; and should lend 
his support to all useful undertakings that have for 
their aim the general good. He should also place 
himself in perfect accord with the authorities, politi- 
cal, scholastic, and religious. 

In return for all this, society is under numerous ob- 
ligations to the teacher. 

1. Children are bound to be respectful, obedient 
and affectionate towards him. The best mode of 
testifying their recognition of this duty is to carry out 
in practice the instructions that he may give them, 

2. The co-operation of the family is indispensable 
to render fruitful the work of the school; and it is 
necessarv that parents should themselves set an ex- 
ample of respect, confidence, and kindness, towards 
the educators of their children. 

3. Society, and the authorities that represent so- 
ciety, should promote the work of instruction by 
taking all measures necessary for the good of the 
school; by aiding the master in questions of disci- 
pline; and by protecting him against all vexation, 
political or religious. 

4. The teacher has a right to be guaranteed 
against arbitrary “ deprivation,” 

5. The income of the schoolmaster should be suf- 
ficient to enable him and his family to live in com- 
fort. The exigencies of the present day involve the 
necessity of raising his stipend above what it has 
been in the past. 

6. A retiring pension should ‘be assured to a 
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teacher in his old age, or to his family in case of his 
premature decease, 

7. Schoolmistresses are entitled to these advanta- 
ges equally with schoolmasters. 

8. Inasmuch as military service is but little com- 
patible with school work, it is desirable that teachers 
should be exempt from it. 

9g. The authorities to whom the work of inspection 
appertains should carry out their functions with se- 
rious and sustained interest, and in an enlightened 
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large-hearted and kindly way, free from everything 
like partiality. 

10. The state ought to facilitate the work of re- 
| cruiting the ranks of the teacher’s profession, and to 
| furnish resources for their intellectual and profes- 
| sional improvement, bythe creation of such estab- 
| lishments or auxiliary institutions as normal schools, 
courses of instruction in schoo] management, libra- 

ries, meetings and conferences. 
| Fournal of Education, Quebec. 
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CENTENNIAL PAPERS. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 

HARRISBURG, March, 1876. | 

6 Fy following papers have been issued during 

the past month concerning the State Educational 
Exhibition at the Centennial : 


I. CIRCULAR TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 
To BoarDs OF SCHOOL DIRECTORs: 


Gentlemen ; The State of Pennsylvania is about to 
erect, through the instrumentality of this department, 
a suitable building on the Centennial grounds at 
Philadelphia, for the full exhibition of der educa- 
tional interests. The legislature -will grant a fair 
appropriation for this purpose, but it is necessary to 
increase it by subscriptions ; and the boards of school 
directors throughout the state are hereby most respect- 
fully but earnestly asked to aid the project by making 
small contributions towards it. If the board of each 
country district will contribute the sum of $5.00 or 
$10.00, and the boards of cities and large towns a 
similar amount, with such an additional sum as they 
can spare, an educational display can be made that 
will do honor to our school system and to the state. 
Boards are assured that contributions out of the 
school funds for this purpose are legal. The build, 
ing to be erected will be used not only for exhibition 
purposes, but as a Aeadguarters for the accommoda- 
tion of superintendents of schools, school directors, 
and teachers. 

The secretary or president of each board to whom 
this circular is sent is requested to present it at the 
next meeting of the board after its reception, as 
whatever is done in the matter must be done soon, 
and ask action thereon. If such action should be 
favorable, the treasurer should forward the money at 
once by draft, money-order or registered letter, pay- 
able to the undersigned, and directed to the ** Cen- 
tennial Bureau,’’ Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Enclosed will be fvund an enve- 
lope for the purpose, A receipt for the money re- 
ceived from: school boards will always be returned, 
and the name of the district making the contribution 
and the amount contributed will be published in the 
next annual report of this department, together with 
a detailed statement of all expenditures connected 
with the undertaking. 

If a school district should prefer to raise the money 
by an entertainment of some kind, a spelling bee, or 
a collection from pupils in the schools, it will be 
proper to do so. Considerable sums have already 
been raised in certain localities by this mode. 

Necessary to success as contributions of money 
are deemed, it is even more important that prepara- 


tion be at once vigorously pressed forward to have 
our best educational material ready for display at the 
opening of the Exhibition on the roth of May next. 
We have long boasted of our system of public edu- 
cation; we must not now allow foreign nations to 
excel us in a school exhibition on our own soil. 
County, City and Borough Superintendents are in- 
trusted with the general duty of selecting and pre- 
paring material in their several jurisdictions, but it is. 
hoped that Boards of Directors will everywhere aid 
them both cheerfully and liberally. The times are 
hard, but we cannot turn a deaf ear to this call upon 
our patriotism. J. P. WicKERSHAM, 

Supt. Public Instruction, 





II, CIRCULAR TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
To County, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS : 

Gentlemen; Pennsylvania will erect a suitable 
building on the Centennial grounds in Philadelphia 
for a full exhibition of her educational interests. No 
institution, no city, no county can decline with honor 
to aid in furnishing material to make the exhibition a 
credit to the state. Our state pride is at stake in the 
matter. If any have not begun to make preparation 
let them do so at once. The opportunity is a grand 
one and must be improved. Some general suggestions 
as to what is wanted and the way to prepare it, are 
given ina pamphlet published by this Department 
some months ago and widely circulated. An addi- 
tional copy is herewithsent. See pages from 12 to 20, 
Any information not contained therein will be prompt- 
ly furnished upon application. 

We shall have to depend upon superintendents to 
direct the preparation, collecting and despatching of 
all material within their own jurisdiction. They will 
be cordially aided by school boards and teachers. 

In particular, it is very desirable that cities and 
counties should have drawings or photographs of their 
best buildings framed for wall exhibition ; these may 
include perspective views, elevations and plans, In- 
terior views of rooms, of halls, libraries, &c., are quite 
as important as exterior ones. Portfolios containing 
drawings or photographs of all the principal school 
buildings of a city, or a number of them in a county, 
would be a valuable acquisition, Models are even 
more desirable than pictures but are more expensive. 
-Modes of lighting, heating and ventilating school 
houses, with illustrative drawings will be an interest- 
ing and useful feature. 

Cities and counties can present their full school 
statistics on charts; cities can add an outline of their 
school organization and history, 

Contributiotis of sets of blanks and forms, reports, 





rules, registers, courses of study, diplomas, certificates, 
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medals, &c., will be gladly received, as will also the 
text-books, reference books and school apparatus in 
use. Nothing would prove more interesting than the 
material used in a first-class primary school. 

One of the most important departments of the Ex- 
hibition will be that of scholars’ work. All branches 
of instruction can be embraced in such a representa- 
tion. In this work county can be contrasted with 
county, city with city, school with school. Some special 
suggestions on this subject will be issued within a few 
days. 

Please send word immediately whether it is the in- 
tention of your county, city or borough to take part in 
the exhibition; and pardon me for adding that I 
sincely hope that none of our counties, cities or towns 
will be so wanting in patriotism as to neglect to be 
represented on an occasion when so much of good 
may be done for the cause of education, and so much 
of honor to ourselves and our children may be lost or 
won, 

All material prepared for exhibition must be in 
Philadelphia by the 20th of April. It may be sent by 
express and directed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Penn’a Educational Hall, Centennial 
“Grounds, Philadelphia. 

J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction, 


Ill. CIRCULAR TO COLLEGES 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF COLLEGE: 

Lear Sir: A suitable building will be erected by 
this department on the Centennial grounds in Phila- 
delphia, for a full exhibition of the educational in- 
terests of Pennsylvania. For the credit of the state 
we must fill it with our best material. Ample space 
will be allowed for a distinctive display of all that 
shall be prepared by our Colleges and Universities. 
Some general suggestions as to what is wanted and 
the way to prepare it are given in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by this department some months ago and 
widely circulated. Additional copies are sent here- 
with. See pagés from 12 to 20. Any information 
not contained therein will be promptly furnished on 
application. 

Please send word immediately whether it is your 
intention to have your institution take part in the 
exhibition; and pardon me for adding that I hope 
none of our higher institutions of learning will be 
so wanting in patriotism as to neglect to be repre- 
sented on an occasion when so much of good may 
be done for the cause of education, and so much of 
honor to ourselves and our children, is to be lost. or 
won. 

All material prepared for exhibition must be in 
Philadelphia by the 20th of April. It may be sent 
by express and directed to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Penn’a Educational Hall, Cen- 
tennial grounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


Circulars similar to the above to colleges 
were sent to all the academies, seminaries 
and normal schools in the state. The cir- 
cular sent to the Orphan Schools differed 
somewhat from the others and is found below. 

IV. CIRCULAR TO ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 
PRINCIPAL ORPHAN SCHOOL: 

Dear Sir: Pennsylvania will erect a suitable 

building on the Centennial grounds in Philadelphia 
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for a full exhibition of her educational interests. In 
this exhibition all our orphan schools must be repre- 
sented. To do this it seems desirable that we should 
have : 

1, A large drawing or photograph of the build- 
ings and grounds, framed for wall exhibition. 

2. A chart presenting an outline of the history of 
the school, with full statistics. 

3. Specimens of scholars’ work, with reference, 
to which some specific instructions will be given 
within a few days, 

4. A full exhibit of the industrial department of 
the school. Specimens of work of all kinds done 
by the children will be in place, with the names and 
ages of those who prepared it. 

It is expected that,every school will at once begin 
to make the preparation above indicated. 

All material prepared for exhibition must be in 
Philadelphia by the 2oth of April. It may be 
sent by express and directed to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania Educational 
Hall, Centennial grounds, Philadelphia. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt, Public Instruction. 


V. SCHOLARS’ WORK. 


Tn a pamphlet, entitled “* Pennsylvania at the Ex- 
position,’ issued some months ago by this depart- 
ment, a full statement of the kind of work suitable 
for exhibition, and that might be prepared by the 
scholars in our schools, was made, Large numbers 
of these pamphlets were placed in the hands of su- 
perintendents for distribution among teachers inter- 
ested in the matter. Copies can still be obtained 
upon application. 

The purpose of the present circular is to present 
some rules and make some suggestions of a practical 
character concerning the preparation of the work. 
They are mainly those prepared by a committee of 
the National Teachers’ Association and approved by 
the United States Commissioner of Education, 

The following rules apply especially to scholars’ 
work prepared at a prescribed time for the Centen- 
nial exhibition. 

I, No work that is not considered good of its 
kind, by some competent judge, should be forwarded. 

II. All grades of schools may prepare work. The 
work-of a primary school, if good of its kind, will 
be just as acceptable as the work of a high school, 
Work may be classed into primary-school work, 
grammar-school work and high-school work. 

Ifl. All manuscript work should be written on 
letter paper 8x10 inches in size. 

IV. The questions to be answered should be writ- 
ten directly above each answer in all manuscripts in 
arithmetic, and in all other subjects the same course 
should be pursued, or the answers should be so 
framed that the question is plainly indicated. 

V. Not more than four hours should be allowed 
for the writing of a paper on any one branch of 
study, which time should include the entire work 
from the time the questions are placed before the 
pupil to the completion of the copy submitted. 

VI. The ground or limit of the examination should 
be the work done within the current school year up 
to the time of the examination, and work prelimi- 
nary thereto. 

VII. The questions for examinations should he 
prepared by the acting visitor or superintendent of 
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schools in each town or city, or some other person 
not engaged in the instruction of the class under ex- 
amination, and the utmost care must be takenthat no 
information in regard to the ene be circulated 
among the pupils. 

VIII. All schools and school systems of towns 
and cities exhibiting, may be represented : first, by 
papers prepared as above from one entire class of 
each grade in which pen and ink are used in writing; 
and second, by not less than one paper in ten select- 
ed from the other manuscripts prepared in exami- 
nation. + 

1X, Every manuscript of every pupil should be 
headed in the pupil’s own handwriting, with his full 
name, age, grade or class, the name of the school of 
which his class is a part, and the date of the exami- 
nation; and at the foot of the kast page it should 
contain, also in the pupil’s own handwriting, a minute 
of the time taken for the writing of the paper, which 
must include the whole time elapsing from the put- 
ting of the questions before the pupil to the handing 
in of the copy exhibited. On the completion and 
handing in of any manuscript or specimen for exhi- 
bition, the pupil should make the following declara- 


tion on a separate slip of paper over his own signature,’ 


viz: “This accompanying manuscript was written 
by myself without aid from any source.” 

The manuscripts of every class must be accom- 
panied by a written declaration by the teacher that 
the entire work of the class was done under his own 
eye, and that all the regulations were observed as 
herein prescribed, 

These certificates, written on separate sheets of 
paper, must be sent to the superintendent or other 
officer having the direction of the examination, 

‘They need not be sent to the Exposition, however. 

X. A title-page, after model (a) for papers of en- 
tize classes, or atter model (4) for selected papers, 
should be inserted in every volume, collection, or set 
of manuscripts designed for exhibition,and no papers 
will be admitted for exhibition unless accompanied 
by a declaration of the principal executive ofhcer of 
the school, that said papers were executed in ac- 
cordance with the above rules. 


a 
(Name of School.) ie] (Location. ) 
MANUSCRIPTS OF EXAMINATION OF 

(Insert here the grade or grades of the class or 

classes examined. ) 

BEING THE YEAR OF THE COURSE IN 
(Insert here the subjects of the examination.) 
HELD 
(Insert here the date of examination.) 

ONE ENTIRE CLASS REPRESENTED, 

The class has pursued this study ———. 

Whole number of pupils in the grade, ——; average 
age, ——- 

Whole number of pupils in the class represented, 

3 average age, . 

Per cent, of whole number represented, ; whole 
number of pupils in all the schools in the district, 
town or city, 

[4] 

(Location. ) 


(Name of School,) 
MANUSCRIPTS OF EXAMINATION OF 
(Insert here the grade or grades of the class or classes 


examined.) 


BEING THE YEAR OR THE COURSE IN 
(Insert here the subjects of the examination.) 
HELD 
(Insert here the date of examination.) 
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SELECTED PAPERS. 
The class has pursued this study -———. 
Whole number of pupils in the grade, 
age, 
Number of pupils represented by the selections, 
; average age, 
Per cent. of whole number represented, 
number of pupils in all the schools, 
SPECIAL PRODUCTs. 

In addition to the work prepared especially for 
the Centennial Exposition, a place will be found for 
any kind of scholars’ work that will serve to illus- 
trate systems or methods of instruction, The fol- 
lowing suggestions are made with reference to this 
class of work: 

Institutions with industrial departments are urgent- 
ly requested to make a display of specimens properly 
labeled, of all the articles made by the scholars, 
both boys and girls; and all our schools of a tech- 
nical character will of course be well represented by 
their best products. 

Bound volumes or portfolios of examination pa- 
pers, essays, theses, &c., prepared at any previous 
time in regular examinations and without reference 
to the Centennial or any other ‘* Exposition’? may 
be exhibited. ~ An exact statement of what they pur- 
port to be should accompany each collection of this 
class. Such statement should set forth whether the 
collection is from an entire class, or whether the pa- 
pers are selected, and if selected, what part of an 
entire grade is represented; also the time occupied 
in the examination, the rules under which it was 
conducted, and all such other information as may be 
necessary to enable any one to judge of the merit of 
the exhibition. Any work of students or pupils con- 
nected with or incident to school work, such as col- 
lection of insects, plants, shells, etc., etc., collected 
and arranged by pupils or graduates of schools, col- 
leges, or other institutions of learning; specimens 
of manual skill in the construction of models of any 
sort prepared for the illustration of school studies ; 
drawing and specimens of penmanship of special 
merit; in short, anything which may be fairly ex- 
hibited as results of school instruction or training 
may be included, Every production should be ac- 
companied by a statement of the age and class of the 
pupil, the time occupied in producing the article, 
and whether it was made with or without assistance 
of teachers, 

It is not necessary that students or pupils con- 
tributing this be members of the schools representéd 
during the current year, All that is required is, that 
they should have been dona fide members of the 
school represented, and that the work exhibited be 
directly traceable as the result of school instruction. 

Specimens of examination papers, theses, exercises 
in review, regular lessons, or class exercises of any 
nature which may be adapted to exhibit and illus- 
trate the coufse and method pursued in any line of 
study or instruction, from the commencement to the 
end thereof, in any public, private, or corporate in- 
stitution of learning may be exhibited. The value 
of any exhibition in this class will not depend so 
much upon tbe excellence of the specimens sub- 
mitted, as upon the clearness with which they may 
show in outline and in detail, the plans and pro- 
cesses of instruction pursued. The specimens should 
be few, and it is quite indispensable that they be ac- 
companied by such written or printed explanations, 
as the case may seem to demand. More will depend 
in this department than in any other upon the judg- 


; average 


; whole 




































ment, invention, and taste of teachers and school 
officers, more, indeed, than upon the skill with which 
the schemes may be carried out in practice. Exhi- 
bitions in this class may also consist of proposed 
schemes or syllabuses of instruction in any depart 
ment of literature, science or art, without accom- 
panying specimens from pupils, if from the nature 
of the case illustration be impracticable. If, how- 
ever, any scheme is submitted as one which has been 
adopted in any institution or system of schools, it is 
not to be accepted as such, unless it be explicitly 
stated by the highest executive officer of such insti- 
tution or system, that it has been as regularly and 
systematically carried out in practice as any other 
work required in the school or schools under his 
care, 
SPECIAL RULES FOR PENMANSHIP., 

Specimens in Penmanship shall be written on pa- 
per of the ordinary size of the writing books com- 
monly used in the schools, and shall consist of not 
less than eight or ten lines of poetry or prose, the 
selection to be announced only at the time of writing. 


SPECIAL RULES FOR LABELING DRAWINGS. 

The labels are the italicized words given below, 
and they are to be used to designate drawings ac- 
cording to the explanations annexed, 

In the drawing of problems, the thing required 
shall be written out in the pupil’s own handwriting 
on the same sheet and side of the sheet with the 
drawing. : 
FROM FLAT COPY. 

Free Hand.—Drawings from flat copy without 
the use of a rule, siraight edge, or measure of any 
kind at any step of the work. 

Semi-Free Hand, Case 1.—Drawings from flat 
copies in which the construction lines were made 
with a rule, or points were located by the aid of rule 
or measure. 

Case 2.—Drawings made on paper having con- 
struction lines or points either made in or pointed on 
the paper. 

instrumental.—Drawings of machines, geome- 
trical or architectural problems, or any kind of 
drawings made from flat copy, and in which the 
usual mechanical appliances have been made use of. 


FROM DICTATION, 

Free Hand.—Drawing made entirely free hand, 
line by line, or part by part, at dictation of the 
teacher, no rule or measure of any kind being al- 
lowed. 

Semi-Free Hand,—Drawings in which distances 
were measured, or construction points were located, 
but otherwise free hand. 

Jnstrumental.—Drawings in which the rule and 
measure were freely used. 


FROM MEMORY. 
Free Hand.—Drawings made entirely free hand. 
Semt-Free Hand.—Drawings in which construc- 
tion lines only were made, or construction points 
were located with the rule or by measure. 
Jnstrumental.—Drawings from memory with the 
free use of mechanical aids. 
MECHANICAL. ® 
The Solution of Probiems.—Whether geometrical, 
in mechanical contrivance or architectural arrange- 
ment, either from the object or to satisfy given con- 
ditions or dimensions, or both wrought out by the 
pupils, in the execution of which the usual mathe- 
matical principles and mechanical appliances are 
made use of, 
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OBJECT DRAWING. 
From the object without the use of vanishing 


points, horizon lines, or projections. From objects 
in alto-relief, asabove. From objects in demi-relief. 
From objects in bas-relief. 

OBJECT DRAWING FROM DICTATION, 

The teacher stating the position in which the ob- 
ject is supposed to be, the pupil makes the drawing 
without seeing the object in that position. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

Drawings by problems made by mathematical per- 
spective, ’ 

Drawings from the object with the use of mathe- 
matical perspective. 

Drawings made with the use of elementary per- 
spective, either as the solution of a problem or from 
the object. 

DESIGNS; FREE HAND, SEMI-FREE HAND, OR INSTRU- 
MENTAL, AS THE CASE MAY BE, 

Entirely Original.—Designs made from natural 
objects, in which the particular natural objects from 
which they are taken are manifest. 

Original Combinations.—Designs made of ele- 
ments taken from other designs and re-combined, 
making new arrangements. 

Original with Given Elements.—Designs in which 
given elements are combined, the plan and arrange- 
menis being the pupil’s. 

Elements and Arrangements Given.—Designs in 
which the elements and arrangements of the elements 
are given by the teacher, 

The following forms have been recommended by a 
committee of superintendents as suggestive to teachers 
of still other plans 

The form, with the blanks filled, should be written 
as preface or part of the title-page of the collection of 
papers prepared by pupils in accordance with it. 

COMPOSITION, 

An exercise in Composition by the a 
class, consisting of -——— - pupils, the subject 
being announced at the time hy the teacher, and the 
composition being written without aid in ———— 
minutes, 

[A number of the best may be selected for exhi- 
bition, each paper giving the name and age of the 
pupil by whom it was written. ] 

REPORT OF LECTURE, 

Report of a lecture given by the teacher to the 
class, consisting of —-——— pupils. 

The lecture occupied - minutes, the 
pupils being allowed to take notes. From these 
notes, immediately after the lecture, the following 
reports were made by the pupils in ———— . 
without aid. 

[The teacher may select as many as he chooses 
for exhibition, giving the name and age of the writer 
of each paper exhibited. ] 

EXAMINATION ON ARITHMETIC, 
An examination in Arithmetic of the 
class, containing pupils, the 
questions involving principles and Processes con- 
tained in the last work studied, but not the examp/les 
which the pupils have had. 

Time, ————, without aid by the teacher 

or recourse to text-book. 
RECITATION IN GRAMMAR, 

A recitation in Grammar by the 
class, consisting of pupils. 

A half-hour is given for writing it upon a slate, 
Another half-hour for copying, but without aid from 
text-book or teacher, 
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Analyze the following sentence, and parse the 
words underscored : 








EXERCISE IN SPELLING. 

An exercise in spelling ten words selected by the 
teacher from the last work studied, each word to be 
used by the pupils in the construction of sentences. 

By__ class, consisting of pupils ; 
time, 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

According to the above plans, papers of eleven 
different kinds may be prepared, viz: in Drawing, 
Map Drawing, Writing, Spelling, Language Les- 
sons, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Composi- 
tion and Writing Music and miscellaneous work. 
Writing notes and tunes, especially when done by 
young pupils, may be both interesting and useful. 
Of all these exercises, Drawing and Map Drawing 
will be the most attractive and easily examined. 

Spelling may be conducted in two ways; first, 
giving the class say ten words to be written, and then 
requiring each word to be used in some appropriate 
sentence, or all the ten words may be fitly used in one 
or more sentences. Second, by giving out, say sixty 
words, the same to be written in three columns of 
the paper 8 10 inches, leaving room at the bottom 
of the page for the proper inscription and signature, 

Written examinations are new socommon in our 
best schools that it will be easy to secure papers of 
this class. Perfection is not expected. Faultless 
papers would suggest collusion, or unfairness. At 
Philadelphia they will be examined mainly by ex- 
perts, who will be quick alike to detect pretension, 
and to make all proper allowance for the circum- 
stances of their prodution. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 

Harrisburg, Feb. 9, 1876. 

VI. ANSWER TO INQUIRIES CONCERNING WORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
CENTENNIAL BUREAU, 
HARRISBURG, February 18, 1876. 

In answer to many inquiries we indicate below, in 
a general way, the kind of work it is desirable to 
have done for the Centennial Exposition. What is 
said is simply suggestive. Those concerned in pre- 
paring material may have something better to present 
than anything we have named. If so let it be for- 
warded by all means. The more new, novel or unique 
an article is, if good, the better. We should like 
eacl: county, city, institution and individual to give us 
a representation of that which is considered of most 
value, or of that which is first shown to intelligent 
visitors. Thus, will be gathered, from all parts of the 
state, the most interesting of our educational products, 
Every article should be carefully labeled. 

CENTENNIAL WORK FOR COUNTIES, 

1. A framed picture of one or more of the best 
school houses. A group of such pictures would be 
valuable. Photographs of other school houses may 
be placed in portfolios. 

2. District Rules, Regulations, Courses of Study, 
Forms, &c. of special excellence. These can be 
presented in atlas or portfolio form. 

3+ Charts showing statistics, progress, superinten- 
dent’s work, &c, These should be mounted. 

4. Scholars’ work, drawing in portfolios, and 
work in other branches, prepared according to the 
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directions heretofore issued from the School Depart- 
ment, and bound in volumes. 

5. Original designs of school houses; plans of 
heating, lighting and ventilating school houses; in- 
ventions of. school furniture or apparatus. 

CENTENNIAL WORK FOR CITIES AND BOROUGHS, 

1. Framed pictures or models of best school- 
houses, with interior views, &c. Pictures of all the 
school-howses ina city could be shown in a portfolio. 

2. Charts exhibiting the organization of the board, 
grading of the schools, courses of study, work of 
superintendent, history, statistics, progress, &c. 

3. Reports, other kinds of printed documents, 
blanks, rules, diplomas, arranged in convenient form. 

4. Scholars’ work in all grades of schools and in 
all branches, selected and arranged in portfolios or 
bound volumes. A few of the very best drawings 
might be framed for wall exhibition. 

5. Original designs, plans, inventions relating to 
schools. 

CENTENNIAL WORK FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, &c. 

1. Pictures of buildings framed. 
of chapels, libraries, cabinets, &c. 

2. Mounted charts, showing history, organization, 
facilities of instruction, statistics, &c. 

3. Reports, catalogues and printed documents of 
all kinds. These should be arranged in some con- 
venient form, 

4. Representative specimens of apparatus and of 
cabinet collections. 

5. Students’ work of all kinds ; if written, arranged 
in bound volumes. 

6. Educational products, works published by pro- 
fessors and teachers, works published by graduates, 
science-products, art-products. 


Interior views 


> — 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO, NAMES. RESIDENCE. 





Harford, Susquehanna co, 
1536|/Miss D. A, Mills . Springville, Susquehanna, 
1537| Miss M. C, Haywood Susq. Depo’, Susq. co, 
1538|Miss M. A. Nicol . |Susq. Depot, Susq. co. 
1539|Miss Minta Logan . | Mercer, Mercer co. 
1540|A. N. Ulrich Catasauqua, Lehigh co. 
1541|John W. Wolf. . Hanover, York co. 

1542/ Miss C. G. Forest . Mercer, Mercer co. 
1543|Amelia C. Snyder . Altoona, Blair co. 
1544|Mrs. M. S. Smeigh. Altoona, Blair co. 
1545|Wm. H. Slotter. . Bedminster, Bucks co, 
1546|R. M.Stocker. . . 7 Wayne co. 
1547\|E. T. Blawch . ‘ lLe yanon, Lebanon co, 
1548| Miss Kate Adair. . |Allegheny City. 

1549| Miss N.J. Black. . |Allegheny City. 
1550|Miss S. 5. Hamilton|Allegheny City. 
1551|Wm. A, Meloney . |Allegheny City. 

1552|J. W. Douglass . . |Monongahela, Washing’n 
15 3/Mrs. K. K. Miller . | Allegheny City. 

1554| Wm. T.Gooden. . |Rutan, Greene co. 

1555 Miss S. M. Glenn . |Coultersville, Butler co. 
1556| Miss Jennie Allan . |Lottsville, Warren co. 
1557|Miss A. Ammons . 'Millboro, Washington co. 
1558;Wm. T. Slater Canonsburg, Washington 
1559|J. W. McConnell . Irwin’s Station, West’d. 
1560| David E, Albert . Youngstown, Westmore’d 
1561|/S. S. McDaid. . . |W. Finley, Washington. 
1562|Miss Sallie Smith . |Larimer’s Station, West’d 
1563|R. H. Young. . . |Coultersville, Butler co. 
1564|Thos. J. Teal. . . |Rice’s Landing, Greene. 
1565|Miss Sue Dewalt . | Manor, Westmoreland co, 


1535| Miss S. Tingley. 
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Sinc More.—Cultivate singing in your family. ; while most have passed from amid earth’s weary 
Begin when the child is not yet three years old. The | noises. And, anon, “the song my mother sang” 
songs and hymns your childhood sang, bring them | springs unbidden to the lips, and soothes and sweet- 
all back to your memory, and teach them to your little | ens all these memories. At other times. amid the 
ones ; mix them all together tomeet the varying moods | crushing mishaps of business, a merry ditty of the 
as in after-life they come over us so mysteriously at | olden time breaks in upon the ugly train of thought, 
times. Many a time, in the very whirl of business, and throws-the mind into another channel; light 
in the sunshine and gayety of the avenue, amid the | breaks trom behind the cloud in the sky, and new 
splendor of the drive in the park, some Kittle thing courage is given us, The honest man goes gladly 
wakes up the memories of early youth—the old mill, to his work; and when, the day’s labor done, his 
the cool spring, the shady tree by the little school- tools are laid aside and he is on his way home, where 
house—and the next instant we almost see again the | wife and child, and the tidy table and cheery fireside 
ruddy cheeks, the smiling faces, and the merry eyes | await him, how can he but have music in his heart 
of schoolmates, some of whom are grey-headed now, | to break forth so often into the merry whistle or the 
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v4) Expression, 































1. Riv-er, riv-er, lit - tle riv - er! Bright yousparkle on your way; O’erthe yel-low 
2, Riv-er, riv-er, swelling riv - er! On yourush, o’er rough and smooth; Louder, faster, 
3. Riv- er, riv-er, brimming riv - er! Broad and deep, and still as time! Seeming still, but 
4. Riv-er, riv-er, rap - id riv - er! Swifter now you slip a-way! Swiftand si-lent 
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peb - bles dancing, Thro’ the flow’rs and fo - liage glancing, Like, like a child at play. 
roar-ing, leaping, O - ver all in _ turrentssweeping, Like, like im - petuous youth. 
yet in mo-tion, Tend-ing on-ward to the o-cean, Just, just like mor - tal prime. 
as an ar-row, Thro’ a channel dark and narrow, Like, like life’s clos - ing day, 
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O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, Thro’ the flow’rs and foliage glancing, Like, like a child at play. 
Louder, faster, roaring, leaping, O - ver all in torrents sweeping Like, like impetuous youth. 
Seeming still, but yet in motion, Tending onward to the o-cean, Just, just like mortal prime. 
Swift and silent as an ar-row, Thro’ a channel dark and narrow, Like, like life’s closing day. 
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jocund song? Moody silence, not the merry song, | twenty-four. We fondly look back tu the days when 
weighs down the dishonest tradesman, the perfidious | we were as musical as a hand-organ—and perhaps as 
clerk, the unfaithful servant, the perjured partner. ‘cracked’ as many of them, too— those days when 
“We accord,” says a gentleman who has written | we so lightly touched the keys to the measure of the 
much, “our unqualified endorsement of the above; _ songs we sang. We often regret that time, circum- 
and even now, although we have passed our three- | stance and advancing years have so effectually quieted 
score years, the songs of our youth are often resur- | our vocal muse; still we revert to the ballads of yore, 
rected, and we love to hum them over again, and | and mentally exclaim, 
often do so, in the lone hours of the night, when | ‘ Sing me the songs that to me were so dear. 
busy at work upon some favorite subject of inves- Long, long ago ; long, long ago.’ ” 
tigation, and there are none to hear save ourself and | EVEN the miner, while clanking his heavy chains, 
the drowsy ‘grey spiders on the wall;’ and while | sings as he lightens his labor with untaught music; he 
doing so, we feel less inclined towards ‘ treason, strat- too sings who, bending low on the oozy sand, drags 
agem and spoils’ than at any other hours within the | the slow barge against the sluggish stream.— Ovid, 





























THE GROUND PLAN OF 





























PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL HALL. 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


References: 4—Assembly Room, 48x48 feet. B—Platform. C—Recep- 
tion Room. D, E—Offices. F—Front Entrance. 6G, H—Entrances. M, M, M, 
M—Aisle, 10 feet wide. a,b, 0, 4, etc.—Aleoves for Exhibits. 1, 2,.3, 4, ete., 
Aleoves for Exhibits. 8. 9—Fountain. 
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